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IV. 


DNA DINSMORE 
had known, in a 
careless, inatten- 
tive fashion—for 
she cared nothing 
about money— 
that she was agreat 
heiress; but now 
that she had come 
into actual posses- 
sion of wealth she 
cared less than 

ever; and if total indifference to personal 

interests and epparent subjection to a 

husband’s will augured devotion, Lady 

Ravenscraft might have been selected as 

the ideal wife. But Sir Clifford hardly 

thought so, for she never spoke to him 
when she could avoid it—never looked at 

him, except on compulsion. Neither did 

she contradict him at all, or set her will 

in any manner to be antagonistic to his; 
and when he one day announced that he 
had engaged passage on a ship of the 

Royal Mail, trading between Southamp- 

ton and the West Indies, for her, himself, 

and two servants, Edna, after a slight start 
of surprise, received the news with the 
same languid acquiescence that marked 
her manner toward everything else. Al- 
though a bride, she was in mourning for 
her father, and she had resolutely refused 
to lay aside black, even when commanded 
by her husband to do so. She now con- 
ceded the matter so far as to allow him to 
give an order for a large outfit of white 
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muslins, lawns, and India silks; but had 
he known the reason he might not have 
felt so triumphant. Edna, herself, was 
scarcely aware that she had made this 
concession, because of the almost uncon- 
scious thought that Richard Murray had 
once said to her: 

‘« You should always wear white, Edna, 
—it is the color for angels, and women 
like you.”’ 

Along with that thought was a constant 
feeling of her lover’s presence about her 
—so constant, so enwrapped with her very 
being, that it seemed a part of her. She 
no longer believed now that he had de- 
ceived her—she believed that he was dead, 
and felt that his spirit was not far away 
from her. She remembered the cruel 
letter that had been the final blow to her, 
but it had come at such a moment of de- 
spair and cruel mental anguish that she 
could not quite recall its contents; and a 
closer acquaintance with Sir Clifford 
Ravenscratt had only increased the horror 
and loathing with which she had previ- 
ously regarded him. She no longer be- 
lieved one word of the story he had told 
to Nurse Hopkins; and though the letter 
she had destroyed had seemed to confirm 
all he had said, she no longer believed in 
the letter, either. 

‘‘I was mad to believe it at all,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘and quite desperate when I 
destroyed it. Oh, my love, forgive me 
that such a fiend could ever have made 
me doubt you—it was the terror of seeing 
my father in such a state, driven mad by 
this man’s cruelty—Dick, dear, good, 
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noble Dick! Now I know, because my 
soul feels it, that you were always true 
and good—whatever cruel fate parted us, 
it was not your falsehood, dearest—no, 
no! But this man’s treachery and my 
weakness. Forgive me—forgive me! And 
in some other world I will be stronger 
and more faithful.”’ 

She wrung her hands in despair, and 
wept passionately—the custcmary end of 
such fits of melancholy, that seemed at 
times almost bordering on insanity. 

The day arrived at last when Edna said 
‘‘adieu’’ for the first time to her native 
land—and little she cared if it might be 
for the last time, as well. It was her first 
experience of the ocean, and notwith- 
standing a sorrow that was slowly eating 
her life away, this grandest and most 
wonderful of nature’s sights gradually 
won her out of herself, and she would sit 
on the deck for hours at a time, ostensibly 
reading, but really looking far off to the 
horizon line, across the tranquil sea, or 
else up into the boundless ether, whose 
vivid blue depths seemed reflected in the 
water below. 

One day, while Edna was so employed, 
her gaze divided between the exquisite 
tropic sea and the book she had been 
trying to read, she was suddenly conscious 
of the fixed, strained attention of some 
one close to her. She glanced aside, al- 
most unconsciously, and then her heart 
seemed to stand still, while every vestige 
of color fled from her face, leaving her 
as white as the gown she wore—for before 
her stood Richard Murray, pale, thin and 
worn almost to the shadow of the stalwart 
and handsome man that she remembered ; 
but notwithstanding the change, notwith- 
standing the magnetic gaze, which though 
it seemed to hold and compel her own, 
had not the look of recognition, unmis- 
takably the bodily presence of the man 
she had loved, and must forever continue 
to love. 

Edna had, insensibly, become so accus- 
tomed to the thought of her lover as a 
being no longer of this world, that the 
unexpected shock of Murray's appear- 
ance on the deck of this vessel in mid- 
ocean, and thousands of miles away from 
their last parting, had all the effect of an 
apparition. She was only roused when 
Murray’s companion, on whose arm he 
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leaned, drew him away, casting toward 
her a look of apology as he gravely re- 
moved his hat, saluting her with marked 
respect. She started to her feet, and 
called out ‘* Dick—Dick!’’ but her voice 
was so weak and tremulous that the words 
were scarcely audible to herself, and quite 
failed to reach the hearing of any one 
else. She had, however, recognized the 
stranger as a gentleman named Curtis, 
and she now remembered having casually 
heard that his room mate was an invalid 
gentleman, to whom he was devoted as 
the most gentle and loving brcther. 

This room-mate, then, was Dick Mur- 
ray—her Dick. But how changed! Ill 
in some most serious manner—ill in mind 
and soul, for he had failed to recognize 
her—surely here was the key to scme 
awful mystery, a crime, perhaps, as she 
thought of her terrible husband, who had 
been guilty of several kinds of wickedness 
in order to gain possession of herself and 
her large estates. 

But from this moment a change was 
visible in Edna. She felt herself as if the 
tide of life had returned and was flowing 
as of old in her young, healthy veins,— 
true, she was married to a man she ab- 
hored, but the lover she mourned as dead 
had suddenly appeared before her, living 
—and what wild hopes will not the 
human heart contain while the loved 
object is clothed with flesh—an inmate 
of the same material world? Alas! there 
is no misfortune so hopeless—so insur- 
mountable as death—especially to the 
young, for whom life still holds every- 
thing that is possible. Sir Clifford was 
the first to observe the change in his wife 
—her eye was beaming with interest and 
hope, and her pale cheeks suddenly 
glowed like the rose. 

‘‘What is the matter with your mis- 
tress, girl?’’ he asked of Maria, whom he 
paid to watch his wife at such times as he 
could not himself act the part of spy. 
‘‘What is the meaning of this sudden 
animation? She is like another being 
since this morning.”’ 

‘‘Lawks, sir, nothing but the sea air 
and the lovely skies and such liks hob- 
jects of hinterest,’’ answered the girl. 
‘* New scenes and fresh sea breezes are 
doing my lady’s ’ealth good, I do sup- 
pose; and bein’ young and ’ealthy and 
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hinnocent, she can’t be forever mournin’ 
for the dead.”’ 

‘To be sure, Maria—that is true,’’ re- 
turned her master, provoked that he had 
come so near betraying himself; for 
though he paid Maria to watch her mis- 
tres and report her every action, he 
wished his anxiety to be set down to ten- 
der affection rather than to cruel jealousy. 
And Miuria, who was sincerely dev: ted to 
her young mistress, entirely understood 
him. She had accepted his offer to be- 
come a paid spy in order to remain near 
Lady Ravenscraft, knowing quite well 
that if she refused he would have dis- 
charged her before the voyage had begun, 
only to fill her place with some unprinci- 
pled wretch in whose hands Edna would 
have been little better than a prisoner. 

But Maria, too, had noticed the sudden 
and inexplicable change in her mistress, 
and was quite as much puzzled by it as 
Sir Clifford, but she knew she would not 
long have to wait for an explanation. 
Nor had she, for before the day was over 
Edna had told her of all she had seen and 
of all she had surmised. 

‘¢T cannot be mistaken, Maria—I know 
it is the gentleman | speak of—I know 
there is some cruel and wicked mystery, 
and Sir Clifford is at the bottom of it. 
It was you who told me that Mr. Curtis 
had a room-mate who was ill and in need 
of his constant care; you can find out the 
nature of that illness and the name of 
that gentleman. You willdo this for me, 
Maria, because you are sh'ewd and clever, 
and best of all, you love me—if you did 
not, my girl, I think I would utterly de- 
spair, for I am in the power of a fiend 
whose love for me is worse than the hate 
of other men, for it only teaches him new 
ways to torture me.”’ 

Maria caught her mistress’ hand and 
kissed it—affection had sharpened her 
wits, and, in behalf of her mistress, she 
could accomplish things which, a few 
months ago, she could not even have 
thought of. 

It was some time before she could learn 
much in regard to the subject. that occu- 
pied her, and then she was obliged to gar- 
ner it up within her memory till the 
morning, for not a single instant did she 
get alone with Lady Ravenscraft till 
nearly noon the next day. 


“His name is Murfay, my lady, and 
just as you said, Richard Murray,”’ she 
whispered, hurriedly. ‘His friend is 
taking him a sea voyage on account of his 
’ealth; his mind seems dazed like, an’ he 
seldom ever leaves his state room. The 
passengers mostly think he’s crazy, an’ I 
couldn’t find out much. But I’m sure of 
the name, an’ if ycu were to speak to Mr. 
Curtis yourself, my lady, seein’ as the 
gentleman is an old friend, surely he 
would tell you the wholestory—”’ 

Edna had just time to grasp the gil’s 
hand in token of thanks, and also as a 
warning, for Sir Clifford entered the state- 
room and bade his wife come on deck, as 
‘schools of great fish were being seen and 
she was missing all the sights.”’ 

Edna complied with the most cheerful 
alacrity, and with an appearance of anima- 
tion that somewhat imposed on Sir Clif- 
ford, who began to think that she was at 
last becoming interes'ed in him and rous- 
ing herself from the deep gloom and mel- 
ancholy which had enwrapped her since 
her father’s death. 

The voyage was rapidly drawing to a 
close, and the ship was nearing the West 
India Islands, and Edna felt keenly that 
if she was to learn anything of the mys- 
tery surrounding Richard Murray it must 
be before she left the ship. But her 
efforts were in vain. He did not come 
on deck again, and on the occasions when 
she chanced to see Mr. Curtis only a dis- 
tant and somewhat constrained salutation 
passed between them. Sir Clifford was 
constantly by her side, and his vigilance 
never slept. Had it not been for such 
corroborative evidence as Maria was able 
to bring her from time to time she would 
have come to think that her vision of 
Murray had been but an optical delusion, 
or a trick of fancy. 

At last the voyage was at an end, and 
the ship anchored opposite Jamaica; Sir 
Clifford Ravenscraft and his wife were 
taken ashore in the captain’s boat, their 
servants following with the rest of the 
passengers who were <o be landed at that 
island, and it was with a heavy heart that 
Edna seated herself beside the captain, 
while her husband occupied a place at the 
further end of the boat. She felt that 
now, indeed, she was parted forever from 
the man she still loved, for Maria had but 
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a few minutes before whispered to her coast. This new blow to all the hopes 
that Mr. Curtis and his friend continued she had allowed herself to entertain 
on the ship to the end of her voyage, and stunned her into that despairing acqui- 
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would probably then cross the I.thmus of escence in Fate which was becoming ha- 
Panama, and continue their journey to _ bitual; and as the boat pulled off, and she 
some far distant point on the Pacific gave one last glance toward the ship, it 
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was with no thought of seeing Dick—but 
at that very moment she found herself 
looking straight into his eyes, and in his 
look was the light of recognition and des- 
perate longing. ‘The port hole was open, 
and within the circle of it his face was set 
asinaframe. As the boat swung around 
that face was brought directly opposite 
Sir Clifford Ravenscraft, who also recog- 
nized it, but with a fierce, muttered oath, 
and the ashen pallor of superstitious fear. 


Ve 


Sir Cliff.rd Ravenscraft was the first to 
recover from the agitation of. Murray’s 
unexpected appearance ; and as he noticed 
the expression on his wife’s face he in- 
stantly understood the change in her man- 
ner which had so puzzled him. 

‘‘So! she had seen him before,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘and it wasn’t his ghost as I 
was half inclined to believe at first. No 
—no! Two people don’t see the same 
ghost at the same moment, except at 
spirit-séances. Confound his thick head ! 
My cudgel wasn’t heavy enough it seems, 
though he looks as if he had risen from 
the dead— have they met, I wonder?— 
has any explanation passed between them? 
But no! she looks too despairing for that 
—she is still in the dark, and she is still 
in love with him. Well, my fine fellow, 
next time we meet I’1l strike harder.” 

He gave a savage glance at his wife, 
then turned to the captain with the bluff 
and hearty manner he knew how to assume. 

‘Tell me, Captain,’’ he said, jestingly, 
“have you a maniac on board? That 
was a rather wild face that stared out on 
us from the port-hole. I am rather glad 
we didn’t see him while we were on board ; 
not on my own account, of course, but 
my wife is not strong, and, like most 
women, rather nervous and fanciful.’’ 

‘‘Indeed! I shouldn’t have thpught 
Lady Ravenscraft nervous,’’ said Captain 
Norton, with a glance at the pale, reso- 
lute face beside him. 

‘* Nor am I, Captain,’’ Edna returned, 
looking her husband defiantly in the face, 
‘and even if I were the most nervous of 
my sex nothing could ever make me fear 
that gentleman. He looks ill, it is true, 

but not dangerous, and no more insane 
than Iam.” 
Voi. CXXI—No. 14. 





‘¢ That is true, madam,’’ Captain Nor- 
ton continued. ‘‘ Poor Mr. Murray is 
not insane, though he has been suffering 
severely from a cowardly attack in which 
his head was so badly injured that the 
friend who found him, unconscious and 
apparently dead, for a long time despaired 
of his recovery. For weeks he seemed 
entirely bereft of memory, and was, in- 
deed, a living automaton, obedient to the 
will of his friend, but incapable of think- 
ing or acting for himself.’’ 

Edna’s eyes filled with tears, and de- 
spite her utmost efforts they overflowed 
and ran down her pale cheeks. 

‘¢ The story touches you, Lady Ravens- 
craft, but it is no wonder, for it is sad to 
think of a fine young fellow reduced to 
a state bordering on imbecility by the 
cowardly blow of an assassin. However, 
it is cheering to know that Mr, Murray is 
rapidly recovering ; the ocean voyage has 
done wonders for him, as it does for all 
invalids, and Curtis tells me that he now 
feels “—— of his entire recovery. He 
is an artist by profession; and yesterday, 
for the first time, he asked for his cray- 
ons, and what do you think, Sir Clifford ? 


—I saw the drawing myself, or I would. 


scarcely have believed it—he had made a 
most charming sketch of madam here—”’ 

‘Of me?” exclaimed Edna, with a 
flush of joy accompanying the delighted 
exclamation. 

‘¢ Of my wife ?’’ thundered Sir Clifford, 
glancing at her with a most portentous 
frown. ‘* It was most impertinent! And 
where had he seen Lady Ravenscraft?’’ 

‘¢Oh, some day when the lady has 
been on deck, and it was certainly never 
intended as an impertinence,’’ returned the 
captain, beginning to think that he was 
running against marital rocks somewhere. 
‘¢ Artists are privileged beings, as we all 
know.” 

‘<It is I who am privileged, Captain 
Norton,”’ returned Edna, graciously. ‘I 
feel complimented to have been the sub- 
ject for Mr. Murray’s talent. And I will 
confess to an unusual interest in your 
story of the monstrous wrong which has 
been done to him. Could you tell me 
when the attempted assassination you 
spoke of took place?’”’ 

‘« As it happens I can give you the very 
date— it is fixed in my memory because it 
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happened to be my birthday, and Curtis 
had made a note of it on the night when 
he found his poor friend lying insensible 
at a cross-road near the town of Clovelly 
in our own fair England. The date was 
the 15th of May.”’ 

Edna repeated the words with an in- 
tonation so peculiar that Sir Clifford 
Ravenscraft almost lost his self-control, 
for which he had always been so remark- 
able, and despite his utmost effort a faint 
change-of color betrayed his agitation. 

‘«Curse this man!’ he thought. ‘If 
she gets proof of this affair I shall lose 
her torever—as it is, I am rapidly léarn- 
ing to hate her more than I once loved 
her.”’ 

‘*Let us drop Mr. Murray for the pres- 
ent,”’ he exclaimed, lightly. ‘*‘ Here we 
are at the landing—come, Edna, my love, 
let me welcome you to your future home,”’ 
and springing onshore before the boatmen 
could make fast the boat, he reached out 
his hand to assist his wife. She took it, 
with a menacing look which he fully 
understood, and together they walked 
toward the quaint, India-like bungalow 
among the tropical trees but a short dis- 
tance beyond. Native servants waited at 
the gate of the avenue of palms, and more 
servants stood obsequiously bowing at the 
door of the house, and all about the wide, 
low verandahs. 

Absorbed though she was by many con- 
flicting feelings, Edna could not tail to 
notice the beauty of her new home, and 
a sigh escaped her at the thought of the 
happiness she might have felt there with 
the companion of her soul, the idol of all 
her dreams. And with that thought came 
a horror of repugnance against the man 
whom a merciless destiny seemed to have 
thrust upon her, greater than she had 
ever known before; for she felt that he 
was a murderer in thought and intention 
—worse still, she now realized that until 
he had seen Murray’s face at the port he 
believed that he had killed him. She 
shuddered with loathing, and yet this 
was the man with whom she was doomed 
to pass the rest of her life—unless the 
law would free her. Could this be pos- 
sible? Was there, indeed, such a hope? 
Her heart bounded at the very thought. 
And as she had now reached the rooms 
prepared for her, she entered, and paus- 
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ing only to give orders that her mail 
might be brought to her immediately 
upon its arrival, she closed and securely 
locked every door and window. 

‘« Never again shall he enter the same 
room with me,’’she said to herself, speak- 
ing aloud—‘‘ a murderer, a cowardly as. 
sassin! My life, nor any life, is not safe 
with him unless protected with the pres- 
ence of witnesses.’’ 

That such a course would be imposii- 
ble Edna did not realize—she had not 
yet openly opposed Sir Clifford Ravens. 
craft in any way; and much as she de- 
tested and abhorred him, she had buta 
slight idea of the man’s implacable cruel- 
ty. It was about the middle of the after- 
noon when Maria knocked at the door, 
addressing her mistress at the same time, 
and Edna hastened to admit her. 

‘You have just come from the ship, 
Maria—he saw me—he recognized me—” 

‘¢Yes, my lady, and sends you this,” 
answered the girl, hurriedly, as she pressed 
a paper into her hand. ‘Conceal it, for 
God's sake! Sir Clifford met me and 
questioned me, but for the presence of 
Captain Norton he would have searched 
me, too. Oh, he’s a terrible mari, my 
lad y—he’s a fiend, and I’m afraid of him.” 

‘But I’m not—lock the door, quick! 
I hear a step,’’ but Maria was too late. 
Though she flew to obey her mistress, 
before she could reach the door it opened, 
and Sir Clifford entered. 

Prepared for anything now, Edna had 
immediately opened her letter and hastily 
read it—to conceal it was impossible, but 
her quick eyes had already devoured the 
contents before her husband had grasped 
her wrist and wrenched the paper from 
her. 

‘Do you bring your mistress letters 
from her lover, hussy ?’’ he said, glaring 
at the terrified girl. ‘It was not for this 
I brqnght you from England—go, and 
you needn’t trouble to unpack your trunks 
—the first English vessel on the return 
carries you back again—”’ 

‘‘She stays with me,’’ said Edna, 
boldly, and when she leaves for England, 
I leave, too. I didn’t promise to obey a 
murderer /”” 

‘¢Oh, you are mad, Edna, that’s quite 
understood, and you must be treated as 
a mad woman. As to you, girl, stand no 
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longer moon-struck, but leave the room 
when I order you. Whoever may be 
mistress here, you’ll find that 1 am mas- 
ter—yours and hers, too—begone.”’ 

Maria cast an imploring look at Lady 
Ravenscraft, and felt reassured by her 
calm and lofty composure, and when she 
made her a slight sign to obey, she curt- 
sied and hastily withdrew. 

Sir Clifford turned the key in the lock, 
and then smoothed out the crumpled pa- 
per that he held, and, leisurely adjusting 
his glasses, proceeded to read it. But 
Edna saw that it shook in his hand, and 
his face was distorted with mingled fear 
and rage while he read it. 


‘‘Epna:—I will be more true to you 
than you have been to me, but I will not 
reproach you, my beloved, that you have 
been the victim of a villain, subtle as 
the first of serpents. But this you must 
know, the man who has taken you from 
me is a murderer, even in the eye of the 
law, for he attempted my life, and for 
weeks I lay at the point of death in con- 
sequence of the cowardly blow that was 
meant to kill me. Your face, whose 
every look is so weli known to me, tells 
the story of your misery; but have cour- 
age, darling. I will save you, or die for 
you. Ever your Dick.” 


Sir Ciifford tore the paper to fragments. 
Then, flinging them on the floor, ground 
them beneath his heel. 

‘*Your lover seems as crazy as your- 
self,” he sneered; ‘‘has he forgotten his 
letter to you, entreating your forgiveness, 
and acknowledging himself a false and 
perjured wretch—” 

‘‘Yes,’’ interrupted Edna, with a ra- 
diant face, ‘‘ the letter you wrote, or how 
do you know its contents? I never even 
spoke of it to any living being, and in 
my despair I destroyed it, without even a 
second reading. But your words now 
prove to me that I was right’ in suspecting 
you as the true author! 
that such a deep schemer should so easily 
betray himself—for this one thing, at 
least, I am grateful.”’ 

Sir Clifford stamped again with irre- 
pressible fury; but realizing that he had 
betrayed himself, he controlled all further 
exhibition of his feelings, saying only in 
a voice of concentrated rage: 


How strange” 


‘Your father died a madman—you 
have inherited that tendency; but let 
your friend beware! Crazy, or other- 
wise, I mean to take charge of you, and 
the man who comes between us will not 
escape the righteous wrath of a wronged 
husband.”’ Without trusting himself fur- 
ther he left the room; and the menace 
contained in these words, but still more 
in his look and tone, chilled Edna to 
the heart. 

‘¢Oh, why did I provoke him? Why 
did I oppose him openly? God have 
pity on me—I am so helpless ! ”’ 

The reaction from sudden and unex- 
pected hupe made the despair succeed- 
ing it seem more than ever unendurable ; 
and in looking back on those days, when 
years had passed, Edna often wondered 
that she had not plunged into the little 
lake beside which she passed the greater 
part of her time, and there buried all 
her misery beneath its deep waters and 
the water-lilies that covered its surface. 

Wandering about the plantation one 
day—always closely watched by Sir Clif- 
ford’s coolie servant—she had come upon 
this charming little lake, beside which 
grew great tropic trees and an almost rank 
profusion of trailing vines and gorgeous 
flowers ; and, though she had been warned 
that some of the most dangerous snakes 
on the island had been seen there, she had 
chosen that spot for her solitary musings. 
Even her maid, who had béen permitted 
to remain as yet, seldom followed her 
there; and Sir Clifford, who had more 
than a feminine horror of serpents, was 
content toleave his wife to the watchful eye 
of the crafty Asiatic, whom he had bought, 
soul and body, for a few English guineas. 

One day, as Edna was seated on a rustic 
bench against a towering palm tree, look- 
ing at the lilies, though scarcely con- 
scious of their white, scented beauty, her 
name was spoken in a low, breathless 
whisper, and, turning, she found her lover 
at her feet. 

‘Oh, Dick !—at last—have you come? 
I had almost ceased to expect you—no, 
no, dearest! Rise—let me go—respect 
me, though you may despise my weak- 
ness and hate the man who has been 
worse than a murderer to both of us.’’ 

Murray released her without a word of 
remonstrance, and seated himself at the 
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further end of the bench. It wrung his 
heart to look at her wan and pallid face, 
out of which her great dark eyes looked 


at him imploringly. She was thin and 
worn to attenuation, and he felt, with a 
thrill of fear, that her rescue must be 
speedy or death would soon take her from 
her tyrant and from him, too. 





‘<T have not been idle, dear one,’’ he 
said, in quiet but rapid tones. .‘* My 
friend Curtis is a man of wealth and in- 


fluence. I have seen the English consul, 
and I have made a formal complaint of 
attempted murder against Sir Clifford 
Ravenscraft. English law is just, and 
though it has helped to make you a 
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helpless victrm in his hands it will also 
help to free you.” 

It is useless, Dick—you have no proof, 
and I begin to think this man is aided by 
the very powers of evil. Besides, I feel 
that 1am dying—I pray for death—only 
forgive me, for my heart is broken, and 
Ino longer even wish to live. The hor- 
ror with which that man has filled me, 
his infernal ingenuity in torture, has sap- 
ped the very springs of life within me. I 
am weary of earth—I lack even the wish 
to escape him now—though I loathe him! 
But I only long for death, and I have 
prayed to see you just once, that I might 
know you forgave me. Good-bye, Dick, 
dear, good, true Dick. In another world 
we may meet again—’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps so; but no more meetings in 
this one, my fair wife!”’ 

Edna started to her feet, as. with a cry 
of horror she recognized her husband, 
and her first instinct was to rush to Mur- 
ray, who clasped her with one arm, and 
warded off the blow aimed at him by the 
infuriated Sir Clifford with the other. 

Finding himself met with unexpected 
force, the maddened wretch drew his 
pistol and fired wildly at both, but with- 
out hitting either. Murray drew Edna 
toward the bench, placed himself before 
her, and then, as the baronet flung him- 
self on him, he wrenehed the pistol from 
his grasp and threw it among the tangled 
vines and flowers. At the same moment 
Edna shrieked, covered her terror-stricken 
face and fainted; while the two men, 
neither aware of the gliding, glittering 
snake struck by the pistol, and roused and 
venomous, continued to-struggle with the 
desperation of mutual hate.. The strug- 
gle was brief, and as Sir Clifford fell, face 
downward, within an inch of the reptile, 
the poisonous fang was instantly buried 


in his cheek. With ascream of dismay, 
Murray recognized this unexpected assist- 
ant, but in the same moment he saw dan- 
ger to Edna, and, seizing her in his arms, 
he rushed with her from the place, and 
met, at a little distance, the coolie servant. 

‘‘ Hasten to your master—a snake has 
bitten him!’’ he cried out. ‘‘ Get help 
—stand aside! Madam has fainted.” 

The coolie only half understood, but 
Richard, carrying the slight form of 
Edna, light as a child, hurried toward 
the house, and despatched the servants 
there to the assistance of their master. 

But it was too late Sir Clifford 
Ravenscraft was already past help, and, 
frightfully disfigured and swollen, con- 
tinued for many hours in horrible agony, 
till death put an end to his torment. 

It would be folly to say that Edna 
mourned her husband; but the shock of 
his fearful and sudden death, combined 
with the nervous prostration which had 
so greatly reduced her strength, brought 
on an acute and almost fatal illness. She 
received much sympathy, and the whole 
English population of the place admired 
her wifely love and devotion to her hus- 
band, which had evidently been so great 
since she had nearly died of sorrow. 

Poor Edna! She never knew the con- 
struction that was placed on her illness, 
and as soon as she was sufficiently recov- 
ered she took passage, accompanied by 
her maid, for Southampton. By astrange 
coincidence Richard Murray and his friend 
Curtis also returned to England by the 
same ship. 

Nurse Hopkins met her foster-child on 
the pier, and soon had her down again to 
Clovelly; and when Dick Murray subse- 
quently appeared there to complete some 
sketches, he was warmly welcomed on his 
frequent visits to the Hopkins’ farm-house. 


A Lesson of Crust. 


BY KEZIAH SHELTON, 


H morning o’ light at last is here! 

Though darkness had our hopes enchained 
In strongest links, and sorrow reigned ; 

*Still dawn Aas come, with suurise clear! 
South and southward red lights creep, 
Preaching loudly—sure they preach— 
“hat all’s not lost that if out of reach 
Seem our desires, our hopes most deep ! 
So all days of grief or sorrow 
May lead us unto brighter ways ; 

And we may say that ‘‘ sorrow pays”’ 
When our sun shall find its morrow ! 








A Pew Lscariot. 
A TALE OF HUMAN GREED AND TEMPTATION. 


BY SOUTHWORTH SHELLEY. 


‘* And a voice said unto me, write !’’ 


I. 


She look’d so lovely as she sway’d 
The rein with dainty finger-tips, 
A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly worth for this, 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss, 
Upon her perfect lips. 
Tennyson. 





iam ETWEEN the 
: hours of two 
and three of a 
murky autumn 
day, a dog cart, 
driven by a 
young woman, 
rattled over the 
bridgeand turn- 
ed into the nar- 
row street close- 
ly built up on 
the one side with the warerooms and on 
theother with the workshops of Bronson & 
Co.’s great drill and sulky-plow manufac- 
tories. 

At the turn she had half reined in her 
horse, which laid back its ears in protest, 
to look wistfully up the high road that 
led over the hills through miles of beau- 
tiful farm lands and groves of maple and 
dog-wood, whose leaves were already 
splashed with the blood of a dead summer. 

A half sigh escaped her lips as she 
turned her eyes from the beauty she imag- 
ined rather than saw, to the face of the 
watch which she mechanically drew from 
the bosom of her gown. 

‘¢ Half past two; thirty minutes till the 
bank closes. Go on, Beauty; we have 
no time for philandering to-day,” she 
said, at which the beautiful little chest- 
nut raised her ears, gave a little defiant 
snort, and plunged down the incline into 
the black and smoky street. 

As the cart rolled close to the windows 
of the shops many a grimy hand dropped 
its tool to be lifted toa yet more grimy 
forehead in rough but respectful saluta- 
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tion, and as she drove to the hitching- 
post, a porter, touching his hat, ran down 
the steps from the hall leading to the 
offices, and took his place at the pony’s 
head. 

‘¢ Thank you, James,’ she said, in ac- 
knowledgment of the courtesy. ‘Can 
you tell me whether my father is here?” 

‘¢] think so, miss ; I willsee,’’ the man 
replied, and, turning, ran up the steps and 
into the office door, which slammed to 
with such a crash that a half dozen men 
writing at different desks lifted their 
heads, and one said to his neighbor, ina 
low voice, ‘* Miss Bronson,’’ to which the 
other replied, in the same tone, ‘‘ Juno, 
by every token.” 

The porter, looking neither to right or 
left, passed down the long room and 
through a closed door, from which he 
presently emerged, and, in the same hur- 
ried manner, went out, letting the door 
slam upon his heels as before. 

‘‘Mr. Bronson is in his private office, 
and will see you, miss,’’ he announced 
to the waiting girl, leading the pony close 
to the steps that she might alight. 

‘«Thank you, James. There is a box 
of bon-bons for your little Kitty under 
the seat. Don’t forget to take it out,” 
she returned, stepping over the side of 
the cart. 

As she stood for a moment in the door- 
way, a thing apart from the dust and 
grime of the surroundings, the most in- 
sensible observer would have been forced 
to admit that here was a young creature 
good to look upon, tall and lithe and 
graceful in every motion as she was; a 
woman to stir the blood and quicken the 
pulse and revive forgotten dreams. 

But when she turned her face toward 
him, and he took in the full effect of the 
level brows and Greek nose and perfect 
mouth, and looked a thousand miles into 
a pair of wondrous gray eyes, in which 
passion still slept, while trust and fidelity 
shone clear, his grosser nature must have 
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succumbed to the bewildering and daz- 
aling effect of the purity of hers. It was 
this unconscious purity and superiority 
that made those smoke-begrimed work- 
men lift their hands to their forelocks, 
and who, having received a smile of re- 
cognition from Beatrice Bronson, felt as 
if the angelic countenance of the Virgin 
had shone upon them. 

Homage was hers by birthright. At 
least, so thought Lawrence Barry, whose 
pen ceased making entries the instant she 
was in the room, though so gently had 
she opened and closed the door, and so 
soft was the fall of her footsteps on the 
heavy rope matting, that she had gone 
half its length ere any other of the busy 
occupants was aware of her presence. 

Not so Lawrence Barry. He did not 
raise his head, but sat with eyes bent on 
his work, but with suspended pen, until 
she was passing his desk, then his eyes 
met hers in recognition, he rose, bowed 
gravely, and stepping quickly forward 
opened the door ot the private office, held 
the knob as she passed in, and closing it 
again resumed his seat, but not his writing. 

Evidently the pleasure excited in thé 
mind of Barry by the presence of Bea- 
trice Bronson was quickly followed by 
feelings of an opposite character ; for the 
light suddenly died out of face and eyes, 
the muscles of the mouth grew rigid, the 
heavy brows and broad forehead con- 
tracted in a frown, while the right hand, 
which had taken up the pen, pressed the 
point upon the baize-covered desk with a 
vehement force that broke the rib square 
off at the shank. 

This seemed to bring him back to a 
sense of the present and his surroundings. 
He lifted his arm and looked curiously at 
the veins standing out like whip-cords on 
the wrist; then he tried to wrench the 
mutilated pen from the holder, but, when 
it resisted, dashed the whole thing into 
a waste basket at his side, selected a fresh 
one and went on with his work. 

On the other side of the door, in an 
office whose appointments were silent 
proofs of the luxurious and pampered 
taste of the occupant, Mr. Bronson and 
his daughter were alone together. 

He had been sitting at a long and beau- 
tiful oak table with dragon legs and a 
wreath of bay leaves carved around its 


edge, a multitude of papers, maps and 
plates spread out before him. 

In these he had been deeply engrossed 
when the porter entered to ask if he would 
see his daughter, and, though he had an- 
swered in the affirmative almost without 
hesitation, it was a little singular that the 
moment the man withdrew Mr. Bronson 
busied himself in swiftly turning various 
letters and writings face downward, fold- 
ing up a carefully prepared plate of sume 
sort, and negligently disposing several 
morning papers over all, as if hastily 
tossed aside from a present reading. 

Then he had left the table, and going 
over to a combined desk and cabinet, the 
mate and counterpart of the former, he 
had seated himself in a cushioned chair, 
spread some letter-heads before him, and 
drawn some correspondence from the en- 
velopes, as if in the act of writing replies. 

Apparently he was thus deeply engaged 
when Lawrence Barry threw open the 
door for Miss Bronson to enter; but the 
thing which had caused the swift altera- 
tion in the expression of his secretary 
was the corner of a map, which the news- 
papers had failed to conceal. 

With the manner of one who fully ap- 
preciated the value of and demands upon 
her father’s time, Miss Bronson refused 
the chair he drew towards her without 
rising, and standing at his side, with her 
hand laid affectionately upon his shoulder, 
told her errand in these words: 

‘«Thank you, father, but I will not sit 
down—I may detain you. This, you 
know, is the night of Miss Pomeroy’s re- 
ception, and I find, at the last moment, 
that my dressmaker requires another yard 
of seed-pearl lace, and ¢//s needs refill- 
ing.”’ 

The ‘‘this’’ was an embossed leather 
purse, with silver clasps and chain, which 
she laid upon the desk, and, opening, 
shock out a handful of loose silver, and 
began to cast up, a comical look of feigned 
distress curving the corners of her mouth, 
as she pushed each coin aside with a slen- 
der fore-finger. 

‘*Humph!”’ said Mr. Bronson, laying 
a pudgy hand over the busy fingers, 
‘why did you go to the trouble of com- 
ing all this distance on that account ; 
why didn’t you go to Worthington’s and 
get the stuff?’’ 
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‘« Because, you dear innocent, Worth- 
ington does not keep seed-pearl embroid- 
ery, nor any one else, for that matter, 
but the new French firm.” 

‘‘Humph, well, I don’t know what I 
can do for you, my dear; not much, I’m 
afraid; we are pretty close run to-day.’’ 

He proceeded to draw a long leather 
book from an inner coat-pocket, which 
he opened on the desk. 

‘¢Oh, I don’t wish to take what you 
have by you, father; give mea check; I 
have still fifteen minutes to get to bank. 

‘I’m afraid you can’t do it, my dear; 
not to-day.” 

‘* But ten minutes are all I need to get 
there, father. I’m sure I can do it with- 
out leaving you moneyless.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, yes, I know, child; but there 
are some things girls can’t understand,”’ 
Mr. Bronson answered, irritably; ‘‘ you 
must do with this for to day,’’ putting a 
twenty-dollar bill in her purse. 

Beatrice looked at him with anxiety. 
‘Why, father, have I vexed you? I will 
have the trimming of the dress altered; 
Iam sure Ido not care; I can do with- 
out the money if you cannot spare it.’’ 

‘*No, no, not for the world, child; 
you must look your best.’’ 

He picked up the change and dropped 
it into a pocket of her purse, which he 
closed and put into her hand, rising rather 
hastily, as if to see her out. She turned 
with him, but as they came opposite the 
tuble, the brilliant corner of the map at- 
tracted her attention, and she lifted the 
newspapers to look at it. 

As she bent over it, a singular change 
swept over the countenance of Mr. Bron- 


son; every vestige of its oily self-confi-' 


dence and assertion deserted it, and the 
ovk of a whipped cur, deprecating, im- 
ploring, cringing, came into the shifting, 
stony blue eyes. 

He fingered the papers nervously, as 
Beatrice, still bending her beautitul head 
over the map, read from the corner: ‘¢A 
plan of Bubbleton City, the Eldorado, 
the Ophir of North America, with its 
surrounding mines, rich in silver and 
lead.”’ 

‘«« Bubbleton City; where is that, father? 
I do not think I would risk any money in 
a place with such an ominous name. It 
sounds prophetic of fraud and swindling.” 


‘*Pshaw, run away, you little goose, 
You don’t know what you are talking 
about, and you are taking up a good deal 
of valuable time,’’ Mr. Benson replied, 
with a nervous laugh. But he winced at 
his daughter’s words, and shrank a little 
when she lifted her pure face to be kissed, 
with a ‘‘thank you for the money, you 
dear, good father.’’ 

He let her out, closed the door, turned 
the key, and then, with his hands clasped 
behind him, began to walk up and down 
the softly-carpeted room, muttering to 
himself : 

‘‘Tt must be done; there is no help for 
it. It is too late to waver, with our ac- 
count twice overdrawn in the past thirty 


“days, a thing that never happened before 


in Bronson and Co.’s quarter of a century 
of existence. Curse such weakness; 
out upon all indecision; perish fear! It 
must be done! It shal? be done! The 
devil helped me in the past, the devil 
will help me in the present. Come, then, 
fair devil, and stand in with me again; 
dear devil, good devil, prove thy power 
to avert ruin, and ask thy price.’’ 

With the last whispered words, the 
lordly Mr. Bronson, whose credit had never 
been impeached, dropped a limp and 
oleaginous mass into the carved oaken 
chair before the table; and, as if attempt- 
ing with bravado to justify to himself 
some contemplated act of chicanery to- 
ward his fellow man, sent the newspapers 
to the floor with a vicious hand, unfolded 
the highly-colored maps and plates, turned 
certain written documents face up, and 
plunged anew, heart and soul, into the 
adroitly formulated scheme of the great 
‘¢Mexican Rock Bottom Silver Mine,” 
with a capital of five millions of dollars. 


II. 


«Let any man once show the world that he feels 
Afraid of its bark, and ’twill fly at his heels; 
Let him fearlessly face it, ’twill leave him 

alone; 
But ’twill fawn at his feet if he flings ita bone.” 
Lucile, 


Meantime up the narrow street of firmly- 
packed cinder dust, past the smoke be- 
grimed workshop windows, the pretty cart 
rolled away. But this time more than 
one busy workman lifted his head in vain, 
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for the sympathetic eyes of the proprie- 
tor’s daughter never turned toward her 
humble friends, who thought with wonder 
that this was the first time the beautiful 
Beatrice had forgotten them in all the 
years in which they had grown accus- 
tomed to see her flash past like a sunbeam 
out of a leaden cloud. 

Something, they felt instinctively, had 
gone wrong. And something had gone 
wrong. For the first time in her twenty 
years of life, fifteen of which she had been 
motherless, a vague doubt of her father 
had entered the mind of Beatrice Bronson. 

She tried hard to put it aside; accused 
herself of ingratitude and lack of trust; 
thought of his love and generous indul- 
gence as a father; of his high social and 
business standing ; of his public benefits 
and the popularity they had created; of 
the staunch loyalty of hundreds of his 
workmen during the time when the 
Knights of Labor had forced all that vast 
industry to come to a stand-still; when 
the machinery had stopped; the engines 
had ceased their work; the foundry fires 
died out, and the hoarse whistle no longer 
called together a regiment of men at 
morning or dismissed them at night. 

Was she to be the first to doubt the in- 
tegrity of him who had dandled her on 
his knee, and lavished upon her his love 
and the product of his gigantic labor? 
For shame, Beatrice ! 

Tne hot blood flew to her forehead and 
cheek ; but the next instant she went pale 
again—the vague doubt took fresh grip as 
she thought of the highly-colored maps 
and plates of the ‘‘ Rock Bottom, El Do- 
tado Silver Mine” of OJ]d Mexico. Why 
were these things in the private office of 
her father at all? Way, indeed, unless 
they had some attraction for him, or he 
some interest in them ? 

There was bubble and glitter and 
swindle on the very surface, in the very 
name of this wonderful mine, which re- 
quired such brilliant and expansive illus- 
tration and bolstering. 

What had her father to do with this 
Bubbleton City mine, or it with his legit- 
imate business? 

Her very innocence and faith made her 
astute and logical in probing this mystery, 
so determined was she to lay'this ghost of 
doubt ; so jealous was she of the integrity 


and prestige of the man who had been to 
her more than father for twenty years. 

But how to reach a satisfactory solution 
of this thing that troubled her, or find a 
reason for her father’s unwonted irrita- 
bility, that was the point that puzzled her. 

Suddenly she flushed, thinking of Law- 
rence Barry as the one who would know 
more of her father’s private operations of 
this kind, if any such he had, than any 
other. 

Could she go to him and bring herself 
to the point of asking the nature of this 
scheme and its import; of prying into 
her father’s affairs, or of showing by a 
single question the doubt that had taken 
such unwarrantable hold of her ? 

She remembered now the scowling face 
and angry eyes Lawrence Barry had turned 
toward her father as she came out of the 
office door; and, with quick, feminine 
intuition, thought, ‘‘He, too, has suspi- 
cions; and, because he has, I will ask no 
questions, yet.” 

Twenty five years before the opening 
of our story, and just before the close of 
the war, when men’s thoughts were too 
much engrossed with its closing scenes, 
or too full of sorrow to take special inter- 
est in, or notice of, any one creature of 
the human family; Peter Bronson had 
made his first appearance in the city of 
Rockford, and set about the task of be- 
coming acquainted with and ingratiating 
himself into the good opinions of its 
prominent manufacturers. 

Being, as a class, men of gravity and 
stability, to whom time meant money, 
they were inclined to look upon this new- 
comer with some doubt, and to think of 
him as a braggart, whose schemes were 
little more than words, and certainly not 
worthy of earnest consideration; the 
more so, perhaps, because though wordy 
enough on some subjects, Peter Bronson 
was singularly reticent on the matter of 
his antecedents and birth-place. 

He even made the grave mistake of 
being—like Homer—born in seven differ- 
ent cities, as his compeers discovered 
when circumstances caused them to com- 
pare notes a quarter of a century after 
the first discovery of the Bronson comet. 

Bat, as it has been since the days of 
Abraham, that a man’s influence is in 
proportion to the number of his flocks, 
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or the amount of his bank account, so 
Peter Bronson rose in the estimation of 
these solid manufacturers, like quicksilver 
in a thermometer of a July day, when it 
was noised abroad that, after much nego- 
tiating and dickering with holders of cer- 
tain valuable real estate, the said unknown 
Peter Bronson had purchased and paid for 
outright some two acres of land almost in 
the very heart of the city. This fact, 
being proved, was a poser. The mer- 
cury ascended. 

Peter Bronson had no longer lack of 
listeners or difficulty in gaining the good- 
will of men. 

His two acres of real estate were letters 
of credit upon which none dare cast a 
slur of doubt, or, like gems of the first 
water—always saleable, never depreciat- 
ing in value. 

There is nothing this side of the grave, 
save love and life, that money cannot 
buy; which fact the wily Peter seemed 
fully to understand, as he proceeded to 
follow up the advantage already gained. 

So, while the first wonder was at its 
height, one April morning, early-risers 
and market-goers were struck dumb with 
astonishment to see a hundred laborers 
busily tearing down and demolishing the 
row of old tenements and petty shops 
that occupied these two acres of ground. 

Where these workmen, who were all 
strangers, had come from, whether from 
the heavens above or the earth beneath, 
was something no one could tell ; though 
the fact remained that the work of clear- 
ance was accomplished in an incredibly 
short space of time; and ground was im- 
mediately broken for a succession of shops 
of such vast proportions as even this great 
manufacturing town knew nothing of. 

As the walls went up, so did the mer- 
cury.of public opinion, until by the time 
the slate roof was on and the words— 
‘¢ Bronson & Co.’s Drill and Sulky Plow 
Manufactory,’’ in great red letters there- 
on, met the eyes of observers far and near, 
the mercury took such an upward shoot 
that it was likely to bubble over the top of 
the tube. 

After that Peter Bronson was a power. 
It took flocks and herds, or unlimited 
hard cash, to erect, as if by magic, two 
acres of brick and mortar, and the men 
who had treated Peter Bronson with 
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scant courtesy did not stop to question 
whether the flocks and herds had been 
run off some other man’s ranch, or the 
hard cash obtained in ways that would 
not bear close investigation. 

Possession being nine points of the law, 
it was at least uncivil to doubt the man 
with such solid proofs before their eyes. 

So these men, who had given him the 
cold shoulder while he seemed to be feel- 
ing his way with caution, now lifted their 
hats with deference or stopped to shake 
hands and listen urbanely to any amount 
of verbosity. 

The sudden change was not lost upon 
Mr. Bronson, who, always mercurial and 
quick to appreciate the ludicrous, chuck- 
led good naturedly in the privacy of his 
own lodgings, seeing from a mere point 
less than the smallest atom of light in 
the milky way, he had suddenly become 
a star of the first magnitude, which they 
no longer required a telescope to see. 
But, though it afforded him food for 
amusement, these doubting Thomases 


‘would have been surprised to know that, 


metaphorically speaking, upon the door 
of each Mr. Bronson had drawn a red 
mark as a sign of future doom. 

In appearance, he was not at this time 
unprepossessing, being, perhaps, thirty- 
five years of age, rather over the average 
height, though heavy set, with a pair of 
gigantic shoulders and an immense head; 
with the unusual combination of coal 
black hair and pale blue eyes, with a 
singularly fair complexion, the face clean- 
shaven save for the heavy mustache, in 
which he seemed to take especial pride. 

But notwithstanding this excellent make- 
up a phrenologist would have instantly 
discovered that the -bumps of self-esteem 
and cunning were largely developed, that 
no creature living was of so much im- 
portance and worth in the mind of this 
gentleman as Mr. Peter Bronson, and 
that he would sell his best friend, like 
Judas of. old, for thirty pieces of silver, if 
he lacked so much of attaining some 
coveted end. 

Then his remarkable blue eyes, under 
their arching brows, this phrenologist 
would have told you, were too shifting 
and uncertain in expression for a nature 
of perfect truth and candor. Yet 
Mr. Bronson posse sed that indescribable 
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quality which, for lack of a better term, we 
designate as ‘‘fresence,’’ the power of 
making himself fe/¢, as much when he 
was but one of many as when he was 
alone in aroom, ‘There was no space so 
vast but that he could // it, and de felt. 

This, perhaps, more than all else, was 
the reason for his being so well-known 
and so popular among men, as he cer- 
tainly was. 

It is to men of just such parts that the 
world delights to do obeisance, just as it 
is an indisputable fact that it takes noth- 
ing but that the leader of a flock should 
go through a gap in a barb-wire fence to 
insure the remainder of the sheep follow- 
ing, though at the risk of skinned backs 
and broken legs. 

So the solid manufacturers and money- 
makers having accepted the credentials 
and given the right-hand of fellowship to 
Mr. Bronson, all Rockford pressed for- 
ward and fell at his feet, offering incense 
in dinners and suppers and /é/es without 
number. 


This was precisely the state of things 
he would have wished for could he have 
chosen, though circumstances were such 
that a certain degree of backwardness and 
humility were advisable, and these being 
readily simulated were as easily construed 
into additional reasons for the praise and 
aggrandizement of him into whose skil- 
ful hands the devil was playing with such 
lavish generosity. 

But heretofore it had been fair weather 
and steady sailing ; on the strength of his 
two acres of bricks and mortar he had 
had no difficulty in obtaining the confi- 
dence of men, in getting in the best 
society, in winning the lovely daughter 
of a brother manufacturer, and receiving 
with her hand a very desirable wedding 
portion, with large prospects of greater 
to follow. 

All this without tangible proof that 
this man was not an adventurer and 
swindler. Such fools does money make 
of men, such culpable idiots of women ! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Fultillment. 


BY M. A, MAITLAND. 


CYR" roamed at will, my lover and I, 
TG Z Through meadow, and grove, and glade, 
Sh When he was only a barefoot boy 

And I was a sun-browned maid. 


He dreamed of a wonderiul world that lay 
Somewhere beneath painted skies, 

That fortune fair would unfold some day 
To the glance of his dazzled eyes. 


And once, when he lay on his clover bed, 
With his kite-string in hi§ hand, 

A castle rose in the clouds overhead, 
And an army at his command. 


But the castle faded away again, 
And the soldiers came and went, 

Yet they left no trace on the misty plain 
When the long, bright day was spent. 


And / dreamed, too, as a girl will dream 
In her idle, childish hours, 

When lulled by the song of the mountain stream, 
And the scent of the woodland flowers. 


Yet wist I not while I spun and wove 
The fanciful shreads of thought, 

That the mystical, silken thread of ove 
Through the length of my web was wrought. 


He brought me flowers when he went away 
To his dream-world brave and bold, 

And I thought that my love sprang up that day 
From their burning hearts of gold. 


And his like a thing of magic grew— 
He wrote to me, true and fair— 

From the silken ribbon of rosy hue 
He snatched that day from my hair. 


But when it was, or in what strange way, 
We have never tried to prove, 

We only know that we live to-day 
In the sacred realm of love. 


And this is his dream-land sought afar, 
And here are his castle walls ; 

These sturdy sons all his soldiers are, 
Who come when their captain calls. 


The web that grew from the skein I wound 
Has a regal robe become, 

For I, by a royal band am crowned, 

* The queen of a joyous home. 








A Month at Springdale. 





<LLIE deliberate- 
ly took off her 
shoes and 
stockings and 
, Started to wade 
m across the 
N stream; she 
had only taken 
two or three 
steps when she 
heard a voice 
calling softly, 

«Nellie, Nel- 
lie, Nellie Adair where in the world are 
you?” y ? 

Oh, thought poor Nellie, what shall I 
do? I never did anything in my life that 
I ought not to that I was not found out. 
What in the world shall Ido? I wonder 
if he will not go down by the barn. But 
just then she heard her step-mother’s 
voice, saying, 

‘¢Do you want Nellie, Roger? 
you will find her by the stream.” 

Poor Nellie; to be caught in this hu- 
miliating fashion was too much. To go 
back or forward, passed through her mind 
in a second ; it was nearer to go back, but 
if she went forward she might get on the 
other side before he came. So, gathering 
up her skirts, for there was a decided 
bend here, and the stream could not be 
seen until you were right by it, she went 
on as rapidly as possible. But it was no 
use, she heard him coming; in another 
second he would be there, and, Nellie, in 
dismay, dropped her skirts, as she stepped 
on a very wavering, uncertain stone. 

‘‘Whew! what is this?’’ and he 
picked up a dainty little slipper. ‘¢ Nel- 
lie, what number do you wear? ”’ 

She could have gotten to the next stone 
easily enough, if he had not been there; 
for she would not have thought anything 
about it, and would just have taken up 
her dress and jumped across ; as it was, 
she hesitated, and, as she ‘‘ who hesitates 
is lost,’’ fell. It was not much of a fall, 
and ordinarily she would not have minded 
it; the water was.very shallow, and some- 
times she would have thought it rather 
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funny, but she turned sick now, as she felt 
the terrible pain of a badly-sprained ankle. 
Roger Loring, her step-mother’s youngest 
brother, sprang forward, and was at her 
side instantly. 

‘What is it, Nellie? 
yourself?” 

«* My ankle,’’ she moaned, and fainted 
away. 

She was a slender, little thing, and 
Roger scarcely felt her weight as he gently 
carried her to the house. Mrs. Adair 
came running out to meet them. 

‘‘ Nellie has sprained her ankle,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and fainted from the pain.” 

‘* Where was she ?’”’ 

‘¢ Wading across the stream ; perhaps! 
startled her and caused her to fall. I 
called to her just as she was stepping from 
one stone to another.”’ 

‘* Poor child,’’ said Mrs. Adair ten- 
derly. ‘It is a terrible sprain.” 

Nellie opened her eyes. ‘‘ Where am 
I?” she said, then ‘* Oh!’ as she felt 
the sharp pain. She did not see Roger, 
for as soon as he had tenderly placed her 
on the bed, he rushed down and off to 
the village for the doctor, who, as a mat- 
ter of course, was not to be found, as is 
usually the case with country doctors 
when they are wantéd in a hurry. (They 
are, in that respect, something like the 
Vashington police.) He left an urgent 
message for him to come as quickly as 
possible, and returned to the house to 
find that Nellie was suffering terribly. 
Mrs. Adair was bathing her foot with 
water as hot as she could bear it, and it 
soothed her a little, but not much. 

‘Is there nothing I can do?’’ asked 
Roger. 

‘No, my boy, nothing but to keep 
quiet; your are as restless as possible.” 

Roger mumbled something about its 
having been his fault, and left the house. 
* Poor little Nellie,’’ he said, as he went 
the second time to the banks of the 
stream and got her stockings and slippers. 
“I do wish that stupid doctor would 
come; it is too bad to have her suffering 
in that way. And he stepped across to 
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where she had fallen, and picked up a 
little bunch of wild flowers that he had 
seen pinned in her dress just after break- 
fast. It seemed ages since then, but was 
in reality only three hours, and he put his 
watch back into his pocket with a sigh. 
‘There is no telling how long she will be 
laid up.’”’” And, taking his pocket-book 
out, he carefully placed the flowers in it 
and put it back into his pocket. ‘* Poor 
little thing, she must bein such pain,”’ he 
murmured. While he is sauntering about 
thinking of Nellie, and talking to himself, 
let us go back a little and learn something 
of how things are. 

Nellie and her step mother were de- 
voted friends. Her father had brought 
his second wife home when Nellie was 
about five years old, and the two had 
been as own mother and child ever since. 
Mrs. Adair’s only child, a boy, lived but 
afew months. Roger Loring had been 
in the habit of going to ‘‘ Springdale’’ 
every summer, and spent his time in teas- 
ing Nellie, and riding, or boating or fish- 
ing. But this summer somehow he had 
not teased her as much, and he had not 
gone off as often with Bob Turner or 
Frank Nelson as he used to; and it also 
seemed as if Bob did not care as much 
about fishing, etc., either, and he would 
be found very frequently at ‘‘Springdale.”’ 
But with it all, Bob and Roger did not 
appear to be guite as devoted friends as 
they had heretofore been. But Nellie re- 
mained unchanged, and seemed, until yes- 
terday, just the same bright, willful Nellie. 
But yesterday something occurred to up- 
set her equanimity, and this morning she 
had seemed a little shy, and had gone off 
alone. It happened thus: Bob had asked 
her to take a drive with him, to which 
she willingly assented. As she was com- 
ing merrily down stairs, singing a bright 
song and fastening her gloves, she sud- 
denly encountered Roger going up. 

‘«¢ Where in the world are you going?”’ 
he asked. 

“To drive with Bob, unless your lord- 
ship objects; and, in any case, to drive with 
Bob,”’ she said, with a saucy little laugh. 

‘¢To drive with Bob,” he repeated in 
amazement. ‘* Why, I thought we were 
going out on the river ?”’ 

‘Did you?” I had not heard of it. 
Had you made any plan with Bob?” 


«Take this with you, 


‘*No; I meant you and I. But its get- 
ting awfully tiresome to have him poking 
about everywhere.”’ 

‘¢ Do you think so?’’ responded Nellie, 
airily. ‘I like it.” 

‘¢Oh, if you like having him, its all 
right, of course, only I should think it 
would be rather stupid for you, as well 
Pa 

‘For him?” she asked, with an arch 
smile. 

‘* You know that I did not mean that,” 
was the quick reply. 

‘¢QOh, no, I didn’t. I am not particu- 
larly bright in regard to what people 
mean, and only judge from what they 
say. I am not used to the other way of 
talking, so you must not expect as much 
from me as from the society ladies to 
whom you are accustomed.”’ 

“ T wish you would not go about with 
Bob.” 

‘* Not go about with Bob! Why, what 
do you mean? I thought you and he 
were great friends.’’ 

‘“‘T am a friend of his, but—” 

‘¢ A curious kind of friend,’’ Nellie in- 
terrupted. 

‘IT would not mind if he would get 
some other girl ; but, Nellie, I don’t want 
you to go.”” He looked at her in such a 
manner that she would have been stupid 
indeed not to have understood him. 

‘¢T don’t understand you,’’ she faltered. 
‘« Please let me pass, I hear Bob coming 
now.” 

But she colored hotly, as instead of 
letting her pass Roger first whispered, 
Nellie,’’ and 
stooped and kissed her. Hot indignant 
tears sprang to her eyes, and she ex- 
claimed angrily : 

‘Let me pass, sir, and never dare 
speak to me again.” 

Roger stood aside, and slowly and 
quietly she walked down the stairs and 
out on the verandah, as Bob stopped his 
horse and stepped from his buggy to greet 
her. 

‘«What bright color you have, Miss 
Nellie.” 

The color deepened as the girl replied, 
with a laugh: 

‘«Yes, 1 am so warm, it does not do to 
idle away time and then dress in such a 
hurry. I was afraid of being late.’’ 
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‘‘T would far rather have waited than 
that you should have hurried yourself so, 
you know it is our privilege to wait for 
the ladies.” 

‘‘Qune that L think very few of you ap- 
preciate when you are driving. You see 
I have heard you all talk too often of the 
girls keeping you waiting so long as to 
feel quite easy in doing it,’’ she said, 
brightly, ‘‘ but I will soon cool off in this 
delicious air; it isa glorious evening for 
a drive, indeed, for anything. By-the- 
by, have I told you that my friend Miss 
Dearing is coming to make me a visit?”’ 

‘‘No. When do you expect her?’’ 
said Bob, with rather a regretful air. 

‘How lugubrious,’’ laughed Nellie. 
“*You need not feel so about it. She is 
as pretty as a picture, and as bright and 
charming as possible; so reserve the re- 
gretful tone for the day she is leaving. 
When isshe coming? To-morrow, I think, 
and I want all my friends to be especially 
good to me by paying her every attention.”’ 

Meantime poor Roger was being as 
miserable as he could be on the river by 
himself. He left the little boat drift 
along in the shade of the trees that grew 
so closely on the banks of thestream, and 
thought of Nellie, and realized that he 
was in love with her, and how dreadful it 
would be to go through life without her, 
and of her anger as she left him; and he 
grew more and more despondent as he 
went over. it all, until, at last, he was 
almost ready to throw himself into the 
water, or at least thought he was. Roger 
was quite young. After thinking over 
the matter, he concluded that it would be 
better to go home and write Nellie a little 
note, and try and be friends before that 
hateful Miss Dearing came; and as for 
Bob, he would just like to kill him, and 
he frowned and bit his lip as he thought 
of the good time he was having. So he 
threw his half-smoked cigarette away, 
even that failed to comfort him now, and, 
fastening the boat, went across the lawn 
and up to his room without meeting any 
one. He then wrote this little note: 

« DEAR NELLIE: 

“TI am a brute, I know, but a very miserable 
one just now, and unless you will forgive me 
and be friends again I don’t care what becomes 
of me. Please forgive me, Nellie, I could not 
help it. If you will, wear this rose to-night in 
token of it. Yours devotedly, « ROGER.” 


Going out again, he cut a beautiful half. 
blown red rose, and, putting it in the 
box with the note, called the maid, and 
told her to put it on Miss Nellie’s table, 
He then went back to his room and 
watched for their return. It was late 
when they came, and supper had been 
waiting for half an hour, but he was glad 
that Nellie went up to her room first, and 
pleased that she was some time coming 
down, and delighted when at last she en- 
tered the room, where they were now sit- 
ting at table, with the red rose nestling in 
her dress. 

‘‘We did not wait for you any longer, 
pet,’’ said her father, ‘‘as it is so late, 
and I am in somewhat of a hurry.”’ 

‘‘T am glad you did not,’’ was the re- 
ply; ‘‘I had to go up stairs for some- 
thing, and was longer than I expected to 
be.’’ 

She did not look at Roger, who was 
sitting opposite, and did not talk as much 
as usual; but seemed happy and bright, 
though she confessed to being a little 
tired. In consequence of which Bob did 
not stay long; and, as soon as he left, 
Nellie went immediately to her room, 
giving Roger a pleasant ‘‘Good night” 
as he handed her her candle, which, 
English fashion, they always carried with 
them to theirrooms. And the next morn- 
ing she sprained her ankle. 

‘‘ Roger, where are you?” 

‘¢ Here, sister. What do you want? 
Is Nellie better? ’”’ 

‘¢ The doctor has come, and says it is 
a bad sprain, and, will keep her quiet for 
a month; but she is not suffering as much 
as she was. She wants you to go to the 
train to meet Miss Dearing, who is to be 
here at five o’clock. Will you?”’ 

‘©Of course; it is hardly worth while 
to ask that. Now, if you had said, ‘Do 
you want to?’ I would have promptly and 
emphatically replied, ‘No;’ but will I is 
an entirely different thing.’ 

So, when the time came, Roger started 
off to the train, glad to do anything for 
Nellie, even this, as it was for her. At 
the station he met Bob, and not being so 
murderously inclined towards him, re- 
sponded as usual to his greeting; and on 
his asking for Miss Nellie, and saying she 
had told him she would be at the train 
that afternoon to meet her friend, and if 
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he wanted to see the prettiest girl that 
had ever visited that part of the country 
tobe on hand. Roger told him of the 
accident, and together they stood on the 
platform as, with a most condescending 
air, the train drew up at the little station, 
and a few passengers alighted, among 
them being a’ tall, fair girl of about 
twenty. She was indeed very beautiful, 
and both men gazed at her. As she 
slowly walked along the platform, Roger 
suddenly awakened to the fact that this 
was the being whom he had been asked 
to meet, and going up to her, he said: 

‘(Tam Mrs. Adair’s brother, Mr. Lor- 
ing, and think you must be Miss Dear- 
ing.” 

rF Yes,”’ she said, as she slowly turned 
her head, ‘‘I am Miss Dearing, but where 
is Nellie? She wrote that she would 
surely meet me.” 

‘‘Nellie, I am sorry to say, sprained 
her ankle this morning, and is unable to 
leave her bed, so she deputized me to take 
her place.”’ 

He had taken her little traveling: bag, 
and now asked for her checks, which she 
gave him, saying: 

‘‘T am so sorry to hear about Nellie, 
and hope it is nothing really serious.’’ 

‘‘T am afraid it is pretty bad,” said 
Roger, ‘‘the doctor said she would not 
be able to walk fora month.” . 

‘‘Oh, so bad as that! Perhaps I had 
better not have my trunks taken up; you 
know I am a stranger to Mrs. Adair, and 
if Nellie is sick I may be in the way.” 

‘*There is no danger of that,’’ said 
Roger, ‘‘and we will take good care of 
you; they will blame me that such a 
thought even occurred to you.”’ 

Bob just then approached, and, turning 
to him, Roger said: 

‘¢May 1 introduce my friend, Mr. 
Turner, to you, Miss Dearing; he was 
down here to meet you, but also expected 
Miss Adair.”’ 

She bowed with a pretty little air, and 
Roger asked Bob if he would not take 
the empty seat in the carriage and go 
home with them tosupper. He accepted, 
and, having attended to the trunks, they 
started. It was a lovely drive, even toa 
beautiful, gracious girl, and two hand- 
some men, at least I don’t think many 
people would have called Roger Loring 
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handsome; but he had a singularly at- 
tractive face, and one that most women 
learned to love, and men involuntarily 
trusted. And he was worthy of it; he 
was yet in many ways boyish, but he was 
only twenty-three, and young for his 
years; while Bob was twenty-five, and 
looked thirty, and oftentimes felt forty. 
But this is too short a story to discuss 
character ; we are only dealing with feel- 
ings here. For all her little idea of not 
staying, Miss Dearing made herself very 
much at home, and soon won all hearts. 
She proved bright, witty, and clever, and 
withal a good and faithful nurse, for she 
insisted upon spending the greater part 
of each day with Nellie; although she 
made many_friends and had a great many 
invitations. One morning, when they 
were sitting together in Nellie’s room, the 
latter said: 

‘ I feel so selfish to be glad you are 
here, Alice, dear, for 1 know you are 
having a most stupid time, and I had 
planned it all so differently—intended to 
have such a bright summer.’’ 

“Nellie, you must not talk that way, 
for I never had a better time in my life,”’ 
said Alice Dearing, energetically, ‘‘ you 
don’t know how much I enjoy it all;”’ 
and then she blushed and fixed her eyes 
steadily on her fancy work. Nellie opened 
hers wide, and thought, what a goose I 
have been, and Bob here every blessed 
day. I really believe I thought it was on 
my account. 

‘«¢ Well, dear, I am very glad to hear it. 
We will keep you here all summer, then, 
for I will not be able to go to Capon next 
month; I could not dance or enjoy my- 
self if I went, so I would much rather be 
at home.’’ And somehow she blushed, 
too, as she thought Aow much rather she 
would be at home than anywhere in the 
world. There was a tap at the door, and 
Roger called : 

‘¢ Are you ready? Can I come in?” 

It was his daily bliss to carry her down 
stairs and put her on the lounge in the 
library, which could then be wheeled 
about wherever they wanted to go—on 
the piazza, or in the parlor, or dining- 
room. 

‘© Yes,”’ she said, faintly; and, as he 
opened the door and handed her a great 
bunch of roses, ‘Oh, how lovely; thank 
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you so much; won’t you hand mea vase? 
I cannot wear all these, and Alice has 
plenty. Where did you get yours, Alice? 
Those do not grow here; mamma tried 
them last year, but was not successful.”’ 

‘¢Mr. Turner brought them to me.”’ 

‘Why, has he been here already? I 
did not know it.”’ 

‘*He just stopped for a moment,”’ said 
Miss Dearing, with a bright blush. 

‘* Shall I take you down now, Nellie ?”’ 
said Roger, tenderly. 

‘¢ Yes, if you will; but it is a shame to 
give you so much trouble.” 

‘Do you think so?”’ he asked, as he 
lifted her in his arms. 

‘*Come, Alice,’’ called Nellie. 

**T will be down presently,”’ was the 
reply; ‘‘I want to attend to something.” 

‘* Nellie,” said Roger, as he laid her 
carefully on the lounge, ‘‘ why do you 
hate so to be with me for one moment? 
Do you know I have not seen you alone 
for more than two weeks? Not since the 
night you wore my rose; and if you 
meant it as a token of forgiveness, be 
kinder tome. Are you afraid of me, or 
do you dislike me so much that you do 
not care to be alone with me?’”’ 

His voice was very gentle, his eyes 
very eloquent, as he bent over and looked 
in her sweet face, as she reclined on the 
lounge. Her face grew crimson, as she 
faintly replied : 

‘*Of course, I do not hate you, but 
now Alice is here, and—and—I suppose 
she is with me most of the time.” 

‘* If she is not, you see that some one 
else is,’ he replied, a little bitterly. 
Nellie was so conscious of the truth of 
his remark that she said nothing, and 
only blushed deeper as the quiet contin- 
ued, and he sat gazing at her. Mrs. Adair 
came in now, and, leaning over Nellie, 
kissed her, as she said: 

‘**T am going to take a little drive with 
your father, darling, Roger and Alice 
will take good care of you.” 

** Yes, do go,”’ responded Nellie, ‘‘ you 
have kept in too much on our account.” 

‘¢ You poor dear, I do wish you could 
take a walk this lovely day. Good-bye,” 
and she left the room. 

‘¢ Do you know where Alice is ?’’ asked 
Nellie, in despair, the silence was becom- 
ing dreadful. 
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‘*No, but I will send for her, if you 
want her.”’ 

‘¢Oh,”’ she said, but Roger had left the 
room. Ina few moments he came back. 

‘¢ She is on the piazza with Bob, and I 
did not like to disturb them, as they were 
talking very earnestly.”’ 

‘¢Of course not, I only asked. I did 
not care for her.’’ 

Roger walked up and down the room, 
and then, approaching Nellie, said: 

** Nellie, have you really forgiven me? 
and are we friends?’”’ 

‘< Yes, of course I have,”’’ she said. 

‘¢ Then why are you so cold to me?” 

‘¢T do not mean to be.” 

‘¢And you do not hate me?’”’ an 
Roger was again close beside her and look- 
ing into her eyes earnestly, lovingly. 

‘¢No,’”’ was the faint reply. 

‘¢ But, Nellie, I want more than that,” 
and he took both of her hands in his. 
‘¢ Nellie, I want you.”’ 

She looked down nervously, and the 
hot blood mounted to her hair, as he sat 
holding her hands in that close grasp. 

‘¢ Nellie, may I?”’ in such alow tone, 
as he stooped over her so near that she 
felt his warm breath on her face, and the 
next second his lips were pressed to hers. 
‘< But, Nellie, you have not said you loved 
me ?’’ said Roger, a few moments later. 

‘¢T think I have,’’ she said, laughing 
and blushing. ‘‘ Don’t take advantage of 
me, because I cannot run away.” 

They had no idea of the lapse of 
time when Mrs. Adair walked in. 

‘*Why,”’ said Roger, ‘‘I thought you 
were going to drive ?”’ 

And Nellie looked up inquiringly. 
Mrs. Adair laughed. 


‘I think Roger has taken good care of * 


you, my darling, we have been gone 
two hours.’”’ And, bending down, she 
kissed her tenderly, saying: ‘‘You need 
not tell me anything, dear, I know it all.” 

When Miss Deering left two weeks later, 
after the most delightful visit she had 
ever had, Bob found it very lonely ; and, 
after having dispatched and received 
numerous letters, decided that he must 
go on himself. Letters are not always 
satisfactory. On his return he announced 
that Miss Deering was so much pleased 
with the country she had promised to re- 
turn the next winter for good. 
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Che Legend of Marquand Wouse. 


N the sleepy little town of 
Hingham, Massachusetts, 
stands a long, low 
building, built of 
dingy yellow brick 
that in summer is 


; 4, partly covered with 
Np unpruned vines of 
) as purple wisteria and 
gaudy yellow and 
crimson trumpet 
flowers. 

Noble old elm trees 
stand like sentinels along the driveway, 
which long since has been completely 
overgrown with dandelions and coarse 
plantains. 

On the right of this deserted road lies 
a sheet of stagnant water, shaded by sil- 
very willows that bend over it protect- 
ingly. 

A broken rustic bridge arches the pool, 
and along its damp banks flourish masses 
of that charming little flower for which 
Hingham has always been so famous— 
the forget-me-not. 

It was in seventy-one, exactly nineteen 
years ago, and yet how perfectly I can 
remember the queer old place and Bet- 
tine. 

I was a young girl then, grazing the 
twenties, and was visiting my cousin, 
whose cottage was in the opposite part of 
the town, near the three or four stores of 
the place. 

Having heard the family speak of the 
old Marquand place, 1 decided to walk 
over there some day and make, if possi- 
ble, some color sketches of it. 

Accordingly, one cool August after- 
noon, I took this walk—about four miles, 
Ithink it was—but the path, being mostly 
in the shade, was far from disagreeable. 

I was delighted with the odd architec- 
ture, the dull Dutch brick festooned with 
the luxurious growth of green, and with 
the towering black chimneys which rose 
irregularly in the most unexpected places. 

After viewing the house carefully from 
several points, I finally settled myself 
comfortably against a stone wall under 
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the shade of some sumachs, and proceeded 
to sketch with interest. 

Beside me swarms of gay yellow butter- 
flies fluttered about the dusty roadside 
thistles, caressing their purple tufts as 
tenderly as if they had been the rarest of 
sweet blossoms. 

Now and then a locust, alighting amid 
some rustling fern-brakes, called shrilly, 
and was answered faintly by a mate, hid- 
den, perchance, in the waving white-weed 
in yonder field. 

All was so peaceful about me that not 
until I was adding the finishing to my 
sketch did I notice that the soft summer 
sky was covered with heavy, gray clouds, 
threatening an immediate shower. 

As hastily as possible I gathered to- 
gether my scattered materials, and, turn- 
ing t> climb over the wall, was struck 
dumb with terror. Within a foot of me 
stoodacow! Ihavealways been afraid of 
cows, and invariably fancy that each sav- 
age beast is about to give chase. I could 
not gather up my skirts and flee, for 
at the beast's very feet lay my precious 
sketch- book! Imagine, then, my feel- 
ings. 

While I was endeavoring to summon 
up courage enough to fish my treasure 
from her with a long hooked stick, a little 
old woman, with a face as brown and 
wrinkled as a walnut, came hurrying 
across the field through the thick, nod- 
ding grasses and wild flowers, followed by 
a small, brown dog. She passed without 
even looking at me, but, in my despair, 
Icried after her, ‘‘Oh, please, ma’am, 
do you think this creature is savage ?”’ 

‘I dunno ’f she be, an’ I dunno as she 
bean’t,’? she answered, wheeling around 
at once. 

I explained, nervously, that I was ex- 
tremely afraid of the cow, and pointed to 
the sketch-book lying face downward in 
the grass. 

She laughed, rather contemptuously I 
thought, and then I noticed that she had 
no teeth whatever. 

Fearlessly, she picked the book up and 
gave ittome. WhileI was thanking her 
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for her kindness, my voice was drowned 
by peals of thunder. 

Great drops of rain began to fall. 

‘« Better come into th’ house yonder,”’’ 
remarked my companion, abruptly. 

There was nothing else to be done, 
although I remember distinctly that I was 
somewhat alarmed at entering the lone- 
some house, for I had heard such uncom- 
fortably vague stories concerning it. 

However, I followed my silent guide 
and her shivering dog across the fields to 
the side door of the Marquand home- 
stead. 

The woman had some difficulty in se- 

lecting the right key from the bunch hung 
at her belt, leaving me leisure to look 
around while I was being drenched. 
I saw thatsome white clematis vines grew 
by the rickety steps, pushing their fragrant 
blossoms rudely against the diamond- 
shaped window panes. Fragrant white 
lilies peeped coyly from under their broad 
leaves, on which the welcome rain was 
pattering. Some of these flowers were 
scattered in the driveway, half buried in 
the loose gravel. 

‘‘You’re wet, aint yer, Miss?’’ de- 
manded my hostess, as she shook the 
water from her sunbonnet. ‘‘ Take off 
yer things, right away,’’ she continued, 
energetically. ‘I'll give yer somethin’ 
to wear till them be dried.”’ 

So I knelt meekly before the kitchen 
stove unbottoning my wet boots and idly 
wondering how she could bring me a 
dress to put on while my poor cambric 
was drying, for she was twice as small as I. 
Drops of water trickled from my hair, 
and, indeed, I was thoroughly drenched 
and miserable. 

Presently I heard some one thumping 
down the stairway, dragging a stout cane 
along the polished floor at every step. 

Immediately the little old woman 
rushed into the room, and thrusting my 
dress and boots into my arms, pushed me, 
unresisting, into a dark closet, with this 
meagre explanation, in an awed whisper, 
‘‘It be th’ master! He do hate strangers 
that bad!” 

The key turned with a decided click. 
I was locked in! 

Absolutely confounded, I stood quite 
still for a moment, my heart beating so 
wildly that I tried to still it with my 








hand, lest it should be heard by the 
dreaded ‘‘ master.” 

‘*Nancy, Anne, Je-rusha. Oh, well, 
Bettine, then. Bettine, I say! Why this 
unseemly confusion! I require an an- 
swer, Bettine!’’ queried the old gentle- 
man, angrily. 

Bettine replied something that evi- 
dently soothed his irritation, and he sat 
down, for I could hear his chair scrape 
sharply on the tiles. 

Then I leaned helplessly against the 
wall. My horror of being locked in any- 
where was only equaled by my fear of 
being hooked by fierce cows. Fancy my 
nervousness. How I wished that I had 
never come to sketch this detestable place 
—never even visited my cousin, who lived 
in such a dangerous neighborhood ! Why 
it was precisely like one of Hans Ander- 
son’s impossible fairy tales, to be sure. 

Outside was the blood - thirsty Ogre 
lulling his bent, little housekeeper, with 
the proverbial mob-cap and jingling keys, 
while I, the poor, innocent victim, lan- 
guished in the dark dungeon. 

Oh, to be at home once more, the baby 
might yell without ceasing; he could 
swallow pins, needles, anything. I would 
not object, nor strive to stop his play, 
and—I would scream for help! Better 
the Ogre, anything, than that stifling 
closet. 

‘Sh’! can’t yer find the ladder, child! 
Go up, softly, now. Turn to the left in 
the angle. I am coming directly. Hush,” 
whispered my faithful hostess, taking ad- 
vantage of the fit of coughing in which 
the master had been indulging just then. 

With dawning hope, | grasped with 

outstretched arms in the darkness, and 
touched a creaking ladder, up which I 
cautiously made my way. 
- I was soon joined by Bettine, whose 
sallow, wrinkled face was so welcome to 
me in my distress, that I could have 
kissed it with decided ardor. 

‘« Be yer narvous?’’ she inquired, with 
some surprise. 

I shook my head a little undecidedly, 
and ‘bent toward the fire, which crackled 
so cheerfully on the grim iron fire-dogs. 

Presently she unlocked a cedar chest, 
and from its mysterious depth drew a 
gown, which she insisted on my putting on 
at once, while mine hung limply near the 
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warm blaze. It was such a long robe, of 
heavy black damask, broidered with fleur- 
ge-lis in silver threads, long since tar- 
nished. 

I had some difficulty in lacing it, and 
good Bettine lent her aid. 

‘‘Why, my deary, ain’t yer hand pow- 
erful cold!’’ she exclaimed, as hers came 
in contact with one of mine. 

I smiled rather feebly, while she began 
to chafe it, and then bustled | out to get 
me a cup of tea—an old wom4n’s one in- 
fallible remedy. 

But first she lit a kerosene lamp on the 
table, and I saw, for the first time, that I 
was in a grand hall, hung with amber- 
colored tapestries and with portraits 
framed in the massive, old fashioned style. 

All the large pieces of furniture were 
covered with white calico, smelling of 
lavender, that looked, I thought, like 
horrible ghosts standing there in the un- 
certain gloom. 

There were no windows in this great 
room, but Icould hear the roiling thunder 
and easily fancy the sharp zig-zags of 
lightning which followed. 

I knelt beside a broad divan and peep- 
ed beneath its cover, less from curiosity 
than from a feverish desire to occupy my 
mind. Opposite hung a mirror, wreathed 
in ebony and gilt roses, in which I saw 
my reflection. Was it my reflection after 
all? That tall, pale woman in the trail- 
ing black gown, with her neck and arms 
gleaming softly against its sombreness ? 

‘* Here’s yer tea, child,” said the house- 
keeper, drawing an easy-chair cosily to- 
wards the fire-place. ‘‘Lor’, yer dunno 
how you sceered me when fust I come in, 
yer look so mighty like my poor little 
Penelope.”’ 

The tea, which was unusually good, 
warmed us both, and presently we were 
chatting as pleasantly as if no such thing 
as tyrannical masters, who hated strang- 
ers, existed. 

Outside the rain poured in torrents, 
and sometimes drops fell through thechim- 
ney and sizzled on the burning pine logs. 

‘‘Thet thar is a pufect picter o’ th’ 
house,’’ remarked Bettine, examining my 
sketch with admiration. 

‘‘T am glad you think it good,’’I re- 
turned. ‘‘To think if it had not been 
for you my labor this afternoon would all 


have been wasted! I would not have 
dared to get the book as you did, Miss—”’ 

‘*Bettine Darling ’s my name,’’ sug- 
gested my companion. 

‘Miss Darling, then, you know that 
horrid white cow stood there eyeing me, 
and chewing my paint cloth, as if it had 
been the choicest of clover. Why did 
she do it, do you think? ”’ 

Bettine had taken some knitting from 
her capacious wallet, and, without look- 
ing up, answered, dryly: 

‘‘Mabbe the critter did choose it ter 
wipe her palette off.”’ 

‘¢ Miss Bettine !’’ I remonstrated. 

‘IT declar’, it do beat all how yer 
’xactly like my Mis’ Penelope. The 
same way ’xactly o’ saying ‘ Bettine,’ an’ 
o’ laughin’ so low an’ pretty. Yer hev got 
jist the same shiny red hair like hern, thar.”’ 

Overcoming my indignation at having 
my curls termed red (1, myself, called 
them dark auburn), I looked up at the por- 
trait at which she was pointing. 

It was a charming picture of a young 
girl with a clear pink and white com- 
plexion. Her laugning face was partly 
shadowed by the huge coal-scuttle bonnet 
she wore, and a bunch of dull-blue os- 
trich tips that curled daintily over the 
brim, kissed the golden curls clustered 
about her forehead. The large eyes were 
dark, with mischievous bright lights, and 
above them arched brows of a dark brown 
color. For the rest, her perfectly curved 
little mouth, slightly pouting, was sur- 
rounded by ravishing dimples, both great 
and small, while one decided one nestled 
in the saucy round chin. 

‘¢How beautiful! Who isshe? Oh, 
dear, Bettine, please tell me about her,”’ 
I cried, eagerly, without removing my 
eyes from the fascinating beauty. 

‘¢Thet,’’ replied Bettine, casting on a 
row of stitches, ‘‘is a picter o’ Penelope 
Marquand, one o’ th’ sweetest maids, as 
well as the unfortunatest, as ever lived on 
God’s earth.”’ She paused a little while, 
and the silence was unbroken for a few 
moments, save by the regular clicking of 
her knitting-needles and now and then 
by some hot ashes falling on the hearth 
to crumble, dying, in a thousand atoms. 

‘«T never tole this story o’ hern ter no 
one afore, an’ I dunno’s I be doin’ right, 
but—wal, I reckon I'll tell yer.’’ 
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The good woman, sighing, commenced : 

‘¢T fust come here as help ter Mis’ 
Marquand, an’ arterwards I was little 
Pen’s nuss, so’s I allays loved her a sight 
more’n th’ other child’n, an’ I reckon she 
loved her old Bettine more’n her own ma 
and pa. 
» **But one fine day ‘long come Mister 
Terence, her brother, bringin’ home wi’ 
him from college a young classmate, ter 
spend th’ summer vacation. He was a 
good looking chap ’nough, but I never 
keered much fer him. ’Twarn’t very 
long afore all on us saw thet this Mister 
Jack Allan was head over heels in love wi’ 
our little Pen. 

‘¢Lor’, she was such a child arter all, 
an’ an April one at thet, fer one minute 
she’d be a-laughin’ fit ter kill, an’ the next 
th’ tears ’ud be runnin’ from her big, 
grieved eyes, and her prztty mouth ’ud 
be a-quiverin’, till yer felt as if you was 
th’ hatefulest critter that ever was borned 
anyways. Wal, they two was forever 
a-goin’ rowin’ or walkin’, or somethin’ 
outlandish caper. An’ sometimes Mister 
Terence, he ’ud go ’long, too, but I reck- 
on he allays kep’ pretty much out o’ th’ 
way. 

‘‘Thern Mister Jack arsk him once: 
‘Terry’ (he allays called him thet), 
‘Terry, won’t you go fer a gallop on the 
beach this mornin’? Your sister’s goin’, 
too, wi’ me. It’s an uncommonly sunny 
mornin’,’ says he. Mister Terence was 
a-whittlin’ summat, an’ Fe looked up kind 
o’ sudden, an’ says he, with a twinkle in 
his eye, ‘Yis, old man, it’sa fine sunny 
mornin’,’ says he; ‘but, Jack, I reckon, 
I’d ruther go fishin’ fur speckle-backs in 
Black bro k,’ says he, chucking th’ sha- 
vins off his jacket right onter the clean- 
swept porch. ‘All right, Innocent; I 
thank yer fer thet,’ says Mister Jack, 
laughin’ as ’f he’d die. 

‘*Wal, it come ‘long July, an’ they 
was thicker ’n ever, an’ allays tergether 
th’ livelong time. Sometimes Penelope 
‘ud tease him mos’ to pieces an’ play 
she was dreadful angry wi’ him ; and he’d 
come up an’ stroke her pretty curls, an’ 
*pologize jist so meek ’s ’f he'd really 
done summat as was wrong. 

‘« Vis, they’d have the fearfulest quar- 
relsas I ever see Mister Jack, he’d go way 
off shootin’ in the woods wi’ Mister Ter- 


ence, and never so much as look at his 
naughty sweetheart. Them were great 
times, I kin tell ye. 

‘¢ Penelope ’ud say at night, when I 
brushed her long curls, thet somehow got 
tangled awful quick: ‘Bettine, my love, 
I hate him; yis, really, I absolutely detest 
the man!’ An’ all the hull time I knew 
she was fibbing ter me, fer she loved him 
dearly. 

‘‘T hern years an’ years ago some one 
say, ‘Lies’whiten th’ teeth.’ Mabbe they 
does. Anyways she fibbed frequent ter 
me ’bout her ‘ Jack.’ 

‘¢One arternoon I was readin’ sort 0’ 
quiet in the back piazza, an’ she come 
runnin’ up, her bunnet swinging by a 
band, an’ her face all warm an’ pinky. 
‘Listen, Bettine, dear,’ she cried, ‘an’ 
I'll tell yer such a nice, int’resting secret.’ 

‘¢«Vis,’ says I, ‘I’m a-listening, Pen- 
elope.’ 

‘«¢ My dearest, would yer believe it? 
Jack Allan has arsked me to marry him, 
an’ I’m a-goin to; he’s such a dear, hand- 
some boy, yer know. Yer see, dear, we 
were out by the pond just now, an’—an’ 
he gathered me all these lovely flowers,’ 
says she, a-smellin’ o’ a great monstrous 
bunch o’ little blue forget-me-nots. ‘ What 
do you think o’ it, Bettine ?’ 

‘¢<«Humph!’ I says, ‘I think, Penelope, 
thet he must ha’ pulled them weeds up by 
the roots, they be thet muddy. Look at 
yer frock, child.’ 

‘Upon thet she up an’ stalked inter 
th’ house, wi’ her nose high up in th’ 
air; but fust she took good care ter upset 
my pan o’ shelled green peas, sort 0’ ac- 
cidental-like, on her way. 

‘¢ While I was a-pickin’ ’em up as best 
I could, Mister Jack come ’long, an’ says 
he, ‘God bless my soul, Bets, has your 
little lady just passed thet yer a down on 
yer knees, worshippin’ th’ ground ?’ 

‘*T says naught, being somewhat an- 
gered at his ill-timed jest. 

‘«¢A truce to thee, then, but tell sweet 
Penelope thet I wait my sweetheart in th’ 
orchard by th’ hedge.’ 

‘¢Wal, when I went ter fetch the child 
ter dress fer dinner, I found Penelope 
standin’ a-tiptoes ter see Mister Jack cut 
her name on a big, unripe, winter apple. 

*¢«When this apple is red and ripe, 
next winter, little girlie, you'll be my 
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own wife, Penelope. Look! thy name’s 
engraved equally deep upon my heart,’ 
says th’ lad, earnestly, not mindin’ me 
in th’ least. 

«¢ *So be’t, Jack,’ says Pen, half laugh- 
in’ly; ‘if thou/art true, an’ thy love be 
strong, th’ apple will certes flourish right 
well. But, mind ye, if ’t fall, then thou 
art not.’ 

‘¢ Thet night, arter dinner, Mister Jack, 
he said, good-bye to all th’ folks, an’ he 
come ter me an’ says he: ‘Bets, take 
precious good care o’ our little Penelope, 
won’t yer?’ 

‘¢Then Mister Terence drove him ter 
th’ station, fer he had ter go home to 
New Jersey. 

‘¢] declar’ it was surprisin’ how much 

we missed th’ lad arter he’d gone for 
good. 
‘‘Penelope made b'’lieve she didn’t 
care a speck; but she’d go off alone 
somewheres an’ read his letters over an’ 
over again, till she’d got ’em mos’ by 
heart. 

‘‘Wal, ’twas nigh a month arter thet 
Penelope an’ I was a-walkin’ on th’ rocks 
ter see th’ big waves roll in arter th’ 
storm we'd had, an’ Penelope was jist a 
showin’ me th’ pretty rainbows th’ spray 
made as ‘twas thrown up in the sunlight, 
when who should be a standin’ afore us 
but Mister Jack. He was in his ridin’ 
clothes, all splashed wi’ mud. Penelope 
giv’ aMittle cry o’ joy, an’ then she run 
for’ard ter greet him. 

‘¢« «Hulloa Bets,”’ says he, ‘I mos’ for- 
got ter tell yer thet th’ folks wants yer up 
ter th’ house.’ 

‘¢So’s, o’ course, I had ter go arter 
thet, though I know ’twasn’t so; only 
an ’xcuse ter get Pen alone wi’ him. 

‘*T looked ’round jist once, an’ he was 
a helpin’ o’ her over a rock, ’s’f she’d 
been ever so small. I could hear her 
a-laughin’, too, so happy. 

‘‘] had sort o’ a queer pain in my 
heart, ’s’f some one had giv’ it a poke wi’ 
steel, as I seen ’em thar tergether. Lor’, 
I couldn’t bear ter giv’ up th’ child ter 
young Allan, nor no one else, nuther, an’ 
I knew ’twasn’t long I’d have her wi’ me. 

‘¢ He stayed all th’ arternoon, an’ Mis’ 
Marquand an’ Penelope tole him all ’bout 
th’ big, fancy dress party th’ Van Coyts 
was a-goin’ ter giv’, an’ he said thet 
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p’rhaps he’d come ter't, ’f he could be . 
’*xcused from his engagements in Boston. 
Then some callers come in, an’ th’ young 
folks hurried off ter th’ orchard ter see ’f 
th’ apples was still a-hangin’ on the’ tree. 

‘* At five o’clock I went ter fetch them, 
fer they’d never have come in time, 
Mis’ Marquand use ter say, ‘less some 
one tole him ter bring Pen in. 

‘They was fearful hard ter find this 
time ; but, at last, I hern ’em talkin’ over 
behind a pile o’ sweet smellin’ hay thet 
Barney had raked up underneath th’ apple 
tre€s. 

‘¢ Mister Jack was a-sayin’, as he lay at 
her feet, shadin’ his eyes wi’ his right 
hand, (I dunno, fer certain, where th’ 
other one was, but I reckon somewheres 
near hern), he was asayin’, ‘Do yer 
know, dear, I think yer jist like a good 
russet apple thet’s way up on a high 
bough, an’ one has to climb an’ climb 
ever so high till one reaches it, an’ then 
one isn’t a bit sure he can have it.’ Pen- 
elope laughed. ‘An when yer wouldn’t 
let me kiss yer just now, Pen, dear, I 
thought how different yer are from th’ 
other girls—they’re wind-fall apples thet 
one bites and throws away, an’ they fall 
s> easily off th’ tree o’ propriety, at th’ 
least little shake one gives, while you, 
darlin’, won’t come down, no matter how 
much I shake.’ 

‘<¢ Penelope,’ says I, stayin’ discreet- 
like where I was, ‘ It’s five o’clock !’ 

‘¢ «Vis, yis, we’re comin’,’ says she, 
a-climbin’ over th’ hay-stack wi’ Mister 
Jack followin’, for all the world like a lit- 
tle dog, arter her. 

‘*« Pen’s curls were all full o’ hay wisps, 
and when we got mos’ ter th’ house, she 
made Mister Jack run back ter see ’f she’d 
left her handkerchief thar, and, Lor’, she 
had it in her hand all th’ hull time! She 
was allays like thet—allays like thet.’’ 

Bettine rocked to and fro and knitted 
in silence for some time, during which I 
played with the heavy fire tongs and 
watched the little dog still shivering in 
spite of the nice fire. 

‘‘Bettine,’”’ I inquired presently, be- 
lieving that her narrative was finished, 
and that sweet Penelope and her hand- 
some young lover were eventually united 
and lived, probably, happily afterwards, 
‘¢ Bettine, what is your dog’s name? ”’ 
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‘¢Cherry,”’ she replied. 

I thought to myself that if I were to 
name the poor thing after an edibleiat all, 
I would call him ‘‘ Sausage,’’ or simply, 
‘« Bologna,”’ for he certainly looked pre- 
cisely like one. You see he hadn’t any 
coat of hair like other dogs, and one 
could almost see through his thin brown 
skin the chopped meat, and it gave one a 
decided shock. 

Bettine was still absorbed in her knit- 
ting, and _I determined to bring her 
thoughts back from the great region of 
‘¢ Somewhere’’ to earth, so I asked her 
naively, ‘‘And why did you call him 
‘Cherry?’ Wasit because he was a Dar- 
ling ?”’ 

Unfortunately good Bettine Darling was 
no linguist, and did not comprehend this 
miserable effort’ of mine. It had, how- 
ever, the desired effect, for she soon went 
on: 

‘‘Thar isn’t very much more ter tell. 
Th’ night o’ th’ Van Coyt’s ball, Mister 
Jack he rode over ter th’ house from 
Cohasset, where he was a stayin’ wi’ some 
friends of hisn. 

‘* While they was all at dinner, a-laugh- 
in’ an’ a-talkin’ o’ this, thet an’ th’ other, 
the butler come in an’ giv’ th’ master a 
tel’gram. He read it through an’ giv’ it 
ter Mis’ Marquand, an’ says she, immedi- 
ate, ‘Then, Oliver, we’d best start ter 
once, an’ mabbe yer can get back ter- 
night—’bout ‘leven o’clock, perhaps. 
Penelope, Aunt S’manthy’s very ill an’, 
o’ course, we’ll have ter go ter th’ city, so’s 
we’ll leave yer in care o’ Terence an’ Jack.’ 

‘*T packed their valise, an’ they started 
a-fore dinner was half through. 

‘¢ When th’ young folks were left alone, 
o’ course, they clean fergot ’bout poor 
Mis’ S’manthy, an’ jist didn’t they cut 
up! Perkins tole me arterwards thet 
’twas all he could do ter keep his face 
straight they was actin’s so like the Old 
Harry, ’specially the lads. 

‘*When they was a dressin’ up in the 
costumes, ‘nother tel’gram come. The 
master wanted Mister Terence to come 
long, for his aunt wanted ter see him bad 
an’ carried on dreadful ’cause he warn’t 
thar, too. 

‘*T had rheumatiz in my face awful, an’ 
so I sent Jane wi’ ’em irstead o’ goin’ 
myself. 


. Mummy.’ 


‘¢ They come home ’bout one.o’clock, 
an’ I fetched ’em lemonade an’ some 
cakes, ’cause Mister Jack had got ter ride 
back to Cohasset, an’ I thought he might 
relish summat ter eat. 

‘« Penelope looked so purty in her old- 
fashioned satin gown—all white, jist like 
a bride, thinks I. Her hair was, o’ 
course, powdered, an’ she’d little scraps 
o’ black plaster on her cheeks. Then 
she’d two rows o’ big round pearls fasten- 
ed wi’ across o’ diamonds on her neck, 
as was jist as white as milk. 

‘<’'Th’ necklack was an heirloom, an’ 
she’d had ter tease her ma powerful hard 
ter get it. 

««¢ Please, won’t yer get me some water, 


Bets? Pen, let’s have one more waltz a- 
fore Igo. Look out, Bets!’ says Mister 
Jack. 


‘Wal, when I come back thar he was 
a-sittin’ on th’ sofy wi’ his arms ’round 
Pen, an’ her little head was layin’ on his 
shoulder an’ he a-kissin’ her, not alone 
on her sweet lips, but all over her face 
an’ throat. 

‘‘T stood in th’ doorway, an’ my soul 
waxed wroth wi’in me when I see what 
he was up to. 

‘¢Says I, real severe, ‘I thought yer 
was a-goin’ ter dance. ‘Thet’s what yer 
tole me!’ 

‘¢¢ Ah, dear Bets,’ says he, a-laughin’ 
an’ puttin’ his arm ’round her slim waist 
again, ‘’tisa doiled down waltz ! What's 
th’ odds,’ says he; ‘we’re goin’ to be 
married come Christmas, you good old 
(My face was all done up in 
a poultice). 

‘¢¢ An’ I say, Bets, good-night. I’m 
goin’ ina minute. Yerneedsleep, thet’s 
th’ matter, I’m sartain, so pray don’t yer 
wait. Good-night.’ 

« «¢Shan’t yer be ’fraid ter stay here all 
alone, dear, now it’s too late fer yer ma 
an’ pa ter come home? If yer like I'll 
arsk Marshall ter fix me up a sofy down 
here, an’ I’ll be a reg’lar watch-dog,’ 
says Mister Jack, when he was a-gettin’ 
ready ter go. (Jane tole me all about 
what he’d said arterwards, ’cause she was 
a-sittin’ on th’ stairs listenin’ to ’em). 

‘¢But Penelope says, ‘Oh, dear, no!’ 
She tole him she wasn’t so silly as ter be 
’fraid o’ robbers. Anyways she hadn’t 
much ter be took, only her ma’s necklace, 
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which she guessed she’d put under her pil- 
low, ‘long wi’ th’ rest o’ th’ set o’ trinkets, 
fer her ma hadn’t giv’ her no key to th’ 
safe. 

‘¢¢Just think, Jack, these purty pearls 
is worth fifteen hundred dollars, wi’out 
countin’ th’ di’mond cross! Wasn’t ma 
good to trust me wi’ em?’ 

‘¢Mr. Jack returned the red domino, 
thet he had worn, o’ Mister Terence’s, 
an’ they sed good-bye on th’ steps. 

‘‘Pen went out at th’ last minute an’ 
stood a-tiptoe ter kiss him again when he 
was on his horse. 

‘¢ Jane said she could see th’ di’monds 
flashin’ in th’ moonlight even then. 

‘‘Then she heard Mister Jack’s horse 
a-gallopin’ down th’ drive an’ Miss Pene- 
lope shut an’ bolt th’ front door an’ come 
upter herroom. Then Jane went to bed too. 

*¢ All usservants slept in th’ south wing, 
an’ th’ fam’ly slept in th’ other part o’ 
the house. 

‘“Ter get ter our bed-rooms yer had 
ter go down stairs an’ come up th’ back 
stairway. 

‘* Penelope lingered a spell, as young 
folks do arter comin’ from a party. 

‘«Then she snuffed th’ candles an’ 
leaned out o’ th’ window, ‘cause ’twas 
sich a lovely, cool night. Th’ moon was 
ashinin’ so bright an’ th’ ripples on th’ 
water, yonder, was all silvery. 

*¢A south wind jist stirred th’ leaves o’ 
th’ trees under her window an’ seemed ter 
be a-whisperin’ soft-like ter her, as she 
bent down ter pick a great white passion 
flower thet shone in th’ vines like some 
bright star. 

‘¢Some dark clouds eclipsed th’ moon 
an’ Penelope rose wi’ a start as th’ little 
chiny clock struck two. 

‘* As she was a standin’ a fore th’ glass 
lettin’? down her curls, thet reached a- 
most ter her little bare feet, she saw a 
man’s head suddenly reflected init. It 
was outside th’ wide glass transom over 
the door o’ her room. 

‘¢ She tried ter holler for help, but her 
voice failed her from fright. Anyways, 
she knew she couldn’t make any on us 
hear her at th’ tother end o’ the house. 

‘¢Penelope went ter th’ door an’ lis- 
tened—perhaps ‘twas only a nervous 
fancy. She took a cautious little peep 
inter th’ entry. All was jist as quiet. 


‘She locked th’ door carefully, an’ 
tried it ter see ’f ’twas real firm, an’ then 
she put a chair against it. 

‘‘Th’ pearls, in their purple velvet 
case, she put under her pillow, an’ then 
she tried ter go ter sleep. 

‘¢ Bye-’n’-bye she turned over an’ look- 
ed up ter the transom again. It seemed 
ter be slowly openin’. Yis, an’ now a 
man’s hand come through, arterwards his 
head. 

‘‘He had a black half mask on—but 
that mouth an’ chin, surely she secng 
nized them ! 

‘Good heavens! could it be possible ? 

‘* He was climbin’ in—now he was a- 
standin’ on th’ chair. 

‘‘Th’ man had a large pistol in his 
hand. She could see’t plain in the white 
moonlighta-streamin’ through her window. 

‘¢Good God ! it never could be—Jack ! 
But yis. Was he then a-goin’ ter kill her 
—his promised wife ? 

‘‘Then ’t flashed acrost her what he’d 
said thet very arternoon, ’bout havin’ a 
lot o’ pressin’ unpaid debts he must some- 
ways clear up, out at college. He'd 
come fer her ma’s precious strings 0’ 
pearls. Thet was plain. 

‘¢An’ she’d thought him so noble an’ 
kind, an’ loved him, allays, so. Why 
couldn’t he have arsked fer th’ money, 
an’ surely— Hush! he was a-standin’ 
still. 

“Perhaps, he was ’shamed o’ hisself 
an’ was goin’. ‘See! he was unlockin’ 
th’ door! 

‘¢Ah, Jack Allen—her brother’s friend 
—could never be so base as ter steal. 
Never, never ! 

‘‘But th’ brute come creepin’ soft 
back, an’ Penelope was so skeered she 
made b’lieve like she was fas’ asleep as 
he held up a candle ter see. 

‘¢ Then he felt under th’ warm pillow, 
an’ took all on ’em, puttin’ the muzzle 
against her pale forehead, lest she’d re- 
sist. 

‘« Resist, indeed ! Why, th’ poor soul 
was beyond thet. She was perfectly un- 
conscious arter th’ cruel steel touched her. 

‘‘When I went ter call her th’ next 
mornin’ thar she was a-crawlin’ on th’ 
floor on her hands an’ knees. An’ when 
she hern me come in, she jist giv’ a great 
screech an’ hid her head in th’ corner. 
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‘‘Wal, I thought she was jist a-foolin’, wi’ a fever, an’ howshe pined fer them 
an’ I took a holt o’ her an’ lifted herup. _child’n o’ hern. Yer see, she an’ master 
‘“*My God! It giv’ me sichaskeer, never spoke arter he’d sent Mister Ter- 
she was thet changed. ence away from home, cause she’d not 
‘¢Why, yer wouldn’t b’lieve it, child, forgiv’ him, not even when she was a-dyin’ 
but thar she was a-kneelin right a-fore in my arms. 
me an’ never knowed at all who I was. ‘« Penelope lived nigh two years arter 
‘*She was pointin’ over th’ door, an’ thet, an’ we had ter have a nuss a-watchin’ 
a-mutterin’ summat, but I never took my her all th’ time. But once the nuss went 
eyes off on her, I was thet upset. down stairs ter get some hot water, an’ 
‘Her eyes was a-rollin’ an’ looked when she come back Penelope had set 
sort o’ skeered like, an’ all o’ her lovely herself on fire! ’Twarn’t no use ter do 
golden hair was jist as white as snow when nothin’ more, fer she was thet burned an’ 
it’s a-fallin’ from heaven. hurt, an’ she died a-bitin’ an’ a tryin’ ter ; 
‘* Bye-’n’-bye she come side o’ me an’ scratch us while we was a workin’ over 
kept peerin’ under th’ pillow, an’ so I her. Poor little Penelope, poor child! An 
thought I’d look thar, too, but th’ minute ‘« Thet’s why folks says this house be He 
I touched it, an’ see the empty casesthar, haunted. Lor’ yer couldn’t get no one de! 
she sprung at me like a wild cat, a-chat- in these parts, ter come in here arter Is 
terin’ th’ Lord knows what. dark, no more’n ’f we had small pox!” sin 
‘«Then I see what I couldn’t b’lieve at Just then Cherry set up a prolonged be 
fust, that our purty little Pen, whol loved howl and when, a few moments after- 
SO, Was crazy. wards, we heard some one knocking at the st 
‘No, she never got over’t, an’ she was_ front door, I very much preferred to wi 
allays a-tellin’ how ’twas th’ pearls was accompany Bettine to open it, than to 
stolen, an’ then she’d sit an’ laugh an’ remain all alone. lo 
screech fer hours tergether. It was Martin, my cousin’s groom, who an 
‘*We never hern from Jack Allen arter said that my friends were searching for m 
thet, an’ master was so wroth at poor meall about the neighborhood, as I had ha 
Mister Terence fer bringin’ sich a rascal neglected to say where I was going that ne 
ter th’ house ter spoil Penelope’s young afternoon. I was soon ready and bade W 
life that he talked ter him so thet th’ good bye to my friend Bettine. w 
poor lad up an’ says he’d leave th’ house, The shower was over, but the dripping at 
fer he couldn’t stan’ it. trees and shrubs and the poor little flow- al 
‘* Master was allays tarnal hard when he _ ers beaten to the earth, gave evidence of it. h 
Was angered, an’ says he, ‘ Yis, go, an’ The sun was just setting in a mass of y' 
don’t yer dare ter come back! Go wi’ glorious purple and rose clouds, and as I ti 
yer rascal friends—ye’ll never have no looked back to the house whose windows a 
money ’o mine, so help me God !’ were brilliantly reflecting its last golden 
‘* Mister Terence was high spirited as rays, I saw Bettine waving a parting fare- f 
could be, an’ he went away ter once. well to the visitor whom she had so kindly h 
Then th’ master forbid any on us ter entertained. 
speak his name. I never saw Marquand House again— s 
‘¢ Mis’ Marquand, she was took down save in memory. 0 
a 
Hope—A Sonnet. n 
BY HOWARD C. TRIPP J 
*OPE comes in weary hours to hide s 
AAA? The vale of sorrow from your eyes ; Vv 
eC rt The soul it enters like a bride , 
<a7 Robed with the splendors of the skies a 
Oo It isa dream, yet by its power 
Sadness is forced to flee afar ; I 
's it brings in one short hour I 
ill the gates of peace ajar ! 
dream, yet it can shower, N 
e's slowly Setting star 
( ons with a power, 
A gentle soothing, and so sweet 1 
That when life’s storm-clouds lowlv lower, 
We walk in faith and hope complete. 
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H! Grace, 
did you notice 
the stranger in 
Mrs. Williams’ 
‘ pew this morn- 
= <eo ing? Wasn’t 
OS ne perfectly 
LR ae s)~ crushing! Such 
aye 4, eyes! Sucha 
WSR” /O-S% cerfect nose! 
And such a beau itul olive complexion! 
He didn’t seem to-notice any one. Won- 
der who he is? Where he came from? 
Is he rich, or is he poor? Saint or 
sinner, I adore your manly strength and 
beauty.”’ 

“‘Maud Winthrop,’’ said Grace, ‘‘do 
stop your foolishness, and I'll tell you 
what I know about the new comer. Ma 
told me in church. He’s neither a 
lord nor a count. He is both saint 
and sinner. All men =e are. He 
miy be rich, or poor. Tnat he’s 
handsome, I confess; but, in all sober- 
ness, he is the brother of old Mrs. 
Williams. Can you believe if? There 
were eleven childien inher family. All 
are dead but the oldest, Mrs. Williams, 
and the youngest, who is the hero of the 
hour. He has been in India for about ten 
years. Ma thinks he must have been 
twenty-five years old when he went 
away.’’ 

‘‘Grace, you’re a daisy! Such in- 
formation is refreshing. Now, listen, 
here it is in a nutshell: 

‘‘The new arrival—large in stature, 
strong of limb, eyes undimmed by years 
of grief, mouth too sweet for anything, 
and his age is thirty-six. Of course, he 
must be rich. Eligible in the extreme. 
Won’t the girls be mad to think they 
Stayed at home from morning ser- 
vice, when I tell the news? They'll 
all turn out in full force at  ves- 
per service. And then, oh! won’t we 
have fun? Another race will begin. I 
wonder who will win?”’ 

And so these young ladies talked on 
until they reached their homes. 

Maud Winthrop was the youngest of 
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four daughters, a fair and lovely blond. 
Her fresh young face was good tolook upon. 

She had just graduated from a fashion- 
able boarding-school. She could play a 
little, sing a little; could say ‘ Ox 
Monsieur /” and ‘** Non ma cher ;"’ and 
rode well. 

Her three sisters were all fine-looking 


girls, showing the wear and tear of 
society’s demands, perhaps. 


Having 
nothing special to do in the world, they 
walked a little, rode a little, studied the 
latest styles in tidies, laces, fancy work 
and feminine attire. 

They were not entirely to blame. From 
parents and instructors they received the 
impetus in childhood, and inertia carried 
them now to the chief end of existence— 
a few years of balls, parties, public chari- 
ties, theatres, operas, high living, a 
brilliant marriage, wealth indispensable, 
m>rals and manliness of little moment, 
then a gradual sinking into oblivion, join- 
ing the great throng of nobodys, and 
giving place to a new lot of débutantes. 

The Winthrop family consisted of Pa 
and Ma Winthrop, the four fashionable 
daughters, and a niece of Mr. Winthrop’s, 
the only child of his dead sister. 

Two years ago, at the death of her 
mother, Annette Lyle had come to live 
with her uncle. During her mother’s life- 
time they had lived in a small place in 
the suburbs of Boston. 

Mrs. Lyle had given her one child the 
tenderest care and attention. 

In early childhood, Annette had shown 
some talent for drawing, and Mrs. Lyle 
had chosen the best masters for her in- 
struction, and all the energies of the 
young girl had been devoted to the one 
great talent. 

When her mother died, and she found 
herself alone and almost penniless, she 
gladly accepted her uncle’s invitation to 
come to New York and live with him. 

‘Come to us, little Annette, and you 
shall be my daughter, too. I’m sure the 
girls will make it pleasant for you.” 

Dear fatherly man. Little did he 
think to what a life he invited her. 
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When Mrs. Winthrop and her daugh- 
ters heard of the plan they were very in- 
dignant. 

‘¢Another girl on my hands to chap- 
erone and care for,’’ said the mother. 

‘“‘Oh, horrors! A country cousin. 
Some dowdy, little, old-maidish thing, 
who will roll her eyes at our slang, and 
look pious,’’ said Maud. 

‘¢What room will she have? I won't 
give up mine for any country girl,’’ said 
Adele... 

‘Oh! anything will be good enough 
for her—fourth story back, or the nursery 
will answer ; that will be better than she’s 
used to,’’ said Blanche. 

The stately Julia looked in silent con- 
tempt. 

When, in due time, the country cousin 
arrived, they all gazed in silent wonder 
and admiration. 

No dowdy, old maidish country lassie 
met their vision, but a tall and beautiful 
girl, whose soft and mournful eyes told of 
worlds of thought and feeling, and whose 
finely chiseled features might be the de- 
light of any artist. 

The mother and daughters congratu- 
lated themselves that Annette was in 
mourning, and could not enter society 
for two years at least, for they feared her 
many and self-evident charms. 

For two years now Annette had been a 
member of the Winthrop household. 
Her uncle did his best, in a man’s way, 
to make her feel at home and happy. 

The aunt and cousins lost no chance of 
annoying her, and in every way she was 
made to feel her dependence. 

It had grown to be quite the custom now 
for Annette to do the family sewing and re- 
pairing. ‘The seamstress was discharged, 
and Annette filled her place. 

The cousins did not hesitate to call 
upon Annette for the many services which 
a hired seamstress expects to perform. 

Do not think Annette devoid of cour- 
age in submitting to such indignities. 
She tried to possess her soul in patience. 
She knew it would be folly for a young 
girl to start out alone in New. York until 
she could establish her own independence. 

She insisted upon taking two mornings 
in each week to pursue her painting, and, 
although her aunt and cousins sneered, 
she worked steadily on. 


One might see the fair, young artist 
hard at work at the Metropolitan Museum 
some days, copying from the famous 
paintings, and utterly unmindful of the 
admiration she inspired in many visitors, 

She had found ready sale for some of 
her work, and lived in daily hope of soon 
leaving a home which was so uncomfort. 
able for her. 

Mrs. Winthrop, for some weeks, had 
been suffering with typhoid fever. Dur- 
ing the dangerous period of the fever a 
trained nurse had been employed. But 
as soon as all danger had passed, Annette 
had been installed in her place. 

The position of a nurse to a conva- 
lescing patient—be he ever so sweet in 
disposition, is not an enviable one—but 
to be the daily companion of Mrs. Win- 
throp required nothing short ot a heroine. 

Annette remembered her mother’s pa- 
tience and unselfishness in her last sick- 
ress, and was often hurt and shocked at 
the treatment she received from Mrs, 
Winthrop. 

Her own children would not remain 
long in their mother’s sick-room, so cross 
and irritable was she at all times, and as 
she was not willing to be alone for a min- 
ute, Annette remained with her night and 
day. 

Maud, having bade Grace ‘‘ good-bye” 
rushed like a whirlwind into her mother’s 
room. 

‘‘Oh! ma, we must go to vespers this 
evening! ‘There was the most elegant 
man in church this morning, Mrs. Wil- 
liams’ brother; fresh from India! Been 


gone ten years! Dark eyes! Perfect 
nose! Such a kissable mouth! Rich! 
Unmarried! Unencumbered! 7Zruiy 


eligible !”’ 

‘¢Pa can’t go toservice this evening 
for he has a bad headache.’’ 

‘Why can’t we take Annette as chsp- 
erone. I’m sure she looks old and f:dzd 
enough, any one would look so cooped up 
in this hot room for so many weeks.”’ 

‘¢ Anything, anything, Maud, if you'll 
only be quiet and leave me alone. Where 
you ever got your loud, hoydenish ways I 
can’t see. Do be quiet and ladylik: cr 
you'll never get a husband.’’ 

Annette was only too glad to ese-pe 
from her labors, and willingly consented 
to chaperone the young ladies, smiling to 
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herself as she remembered that the oldest 
cousin was two years her senior. 

Despite her shabby morning she walked 
demurely and contentedly to evening ser- 
yice, following the gay butterflies, decked 
out in fashion’s latest masterpieces. 

Seated at last in church, all earthly 
things were forgotten, as the soothing and 
beautiful service began. 

‘‘The Lord is in His Holy Temple. 
Let all the earth keepsilence before Him.”’ 

Annette’s trials were ended; her heart 
at rest, her soul on high. Her face was 
Madonna like, reflecting heavenly peace. 

Harold Williams had noticed the won- 
derful face as soon as he entered the 
church, and as he gazed upon her eyes, 
which seemed looking into heaven, and 
her perfect mouth uttering heart-felt re- 
sponses, she seemed a being too pure for 
earth. 

When the Bishop pronounced the sol- 
emn blessing, 

‘‘The peace of God which passeth all 
understanding, keep your hearts and 
minds in the knowledge and love of 
God,’’ it seemed as though her spirit 
must flee to heaven, and he was hardly 
surprised to see the lovely mortal fall to 
the floor like one dead. In a moment he 
was bearing her from the church in his 
arms. 

Annette’s strength had been over-taxed 
by her long watching with her sick aunt, 
and she had fainted for the first time in 
her life. 

As consciousness returned she opened 
her wonderful eyes, and for a moment 
gazed straight into eyes so tender and 
heard a low and manly voice say, ‘‘ She 
is better now. Accept the use “of my 
carriage; can I be of further service !’’ 
and all seem dark again and life so hard. 

The following Monday Harold with 
Mrs. Williams called on the Winthrops, 
and while his sister went upstairs to see 
Mrs. Winthrop in her sick-room, he was 
entertained in the parlor by the daugh- 
ters of the house. Of course he inquired 
for the young lady who had fainted in 
church. 

‘¢ Oh, she’s better!’’ said Adele. ‘‘ An- 
Nette is ma’s companion, or our seamstress 
in times of hurry and rush, such as you 
know, must come when the wardrobe for 

five ladies is concerned.”’ 





Mrs. Williams, having remained a 
short time with the invalid, was ready 
to depart. She could scarcely control 
her indignation until she entered her car- 
riage. 

‘‘ Harold Williams, you could not be- 
lieve such heartlessness existed behind 
the sweet faces of thoce Winthrop girls. 

‘‘It is simply shocking the way they 
treat their lovely cousin.” 

‘¢Cousin ?’’ said Harold. ‘‘The young 
ladies spoke of her as ‘ma’s companion 
and their seamstress.’ ’’ 

‘¢Companion! seamstress! ’’ cried Mrs. 
Williams. ‘‘Why, Annette Lyle is the 
only child of Mr. Winthrop’s sister. Mr. 
Lyle was one of Boston’s wealthiest and 
most respected men. He lost his money 
in the war—was killed suddenly, in an 
accident, leaving a delicate wife and one 
child. Two years ago the mother died, 
leaving Annette alone and _ penniless. 
Mr. Winthrop is her only relative, and 
is a kind, fatherly man, but what can he 
do for a poor orphan, with such a wife 
and daughters ?’”’ 

Mrs. Williams stopped for want of 
breath, and Harold gave a prolonged 
whistle. 

He called many times on the Winthrop 
ladies, with only one thought and wish— 
that of seeing the lovely Annette—but all 
in vain, 

One dreary, drizzling, slippery day, it 
was late in the afternoon and the lamps 
were lighted, he was crossing the streets 
near Union Square, when he heard an 
exclamation of trouble, and, turning, 
saw Annette looking in despair at a par- 
cel which had slipped from her hands 
and fallen into a puddle of water. 

‘¢Can I help you?’’ he asked. 

‘If you only will,’”’ said Annette. 
‘¢ My painting has fallen into the water. 
I’m afraid its ruined. I had just finished 
it, and it was sold to—’’ Annette then 
looked up for the first time and recog- 
nized Harold Williams. 

‘¢Oh! I beg your pardon—you always 
find me in trouble. It is nothing—thank 
you—I will take the picture.”’ 

‘‘Miss Lyle, I believe,’”’ said Harold. 
‘Pray, allow me the pleasure of helping 
you—I do insist—with your box of 
paints, the painting and umbrella, you 
certainly need assistance.’’ 
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‘*Thank you; you are very kind. I 
have not far to go. Good-evening,” and 
Annette vanished, but not before Harold 
caught a glimpse of her as she hurried 
into an art gallery. 

‘So, my little Cinderella is an artist, 
and paints pictures, and sells them, does 
she? By Jove, it’stough. If I dared to 
I'd follow her—lI’d tell her that I loved 
her—but what nonsense I’m indulging in. 
I’!] go home and take a dose of common 
sense.” 

Harold, in some way, discovered that 
Annette spent many hours at the Metro- 
politan Museum painting. He tried not 
to annoy her by his attention, but he 
must see her sometimes, and he found 
himself watching anxiously for her, as 
she passed back and forth to her labors. 
He had certainly lost his heart, and no one 
could wonder. 

One day, in the early autumn, his 
sister said : 

‘‘Harold, I always give a little party 
to my Sunday school class every year 
about this time. They are young chil- 
dren, and I’m getting too old to enter- 
tain them. I’m thinking of asking Mrs. 
Winthrop to let Annette come to help 

‘me. She'll be provoked because I don’t 
ask Blanche, but it is of little conse- 
quence if Annette will only come.”’ 

‘*Oh, sister mine, what an angel you 
are! And I’ll stay at home all the after- 
noon and help entertain, too,’’ cried 
Harold. 

‘* No, no; that would spoil everything. 
But [ll keep Annette to dinner, and you 
shall help me entertain her when the chil- 
dren have gone home. Ishall deliver the in- 
vitation in person, and give Mrs. Winthrop 
no chance to refuse,’’ said Mrs. Williams. 

The following day a lot of merry little 
girls spent a delightful afternoon at their 
teacher’s house. 

The old lady gazed lovingly on and 
watched Annette as she directed their 
games and kept them always amused, and 
she sighed to herself. 

‘‘ Dear heart. She’s nothing but achild 
herself. What a hard life she has, poor 
child, with those four haughty daughters 
and their cross mother.”’ 

The children had departed. The din- 
ner wasended. Mrs. Williams had left 
the room to give some orders to the ser- 


vants. Harold and Annette were alone 
in the library. 

‘‘Miss Lyle, you’re tired, I’m afraid. 
So many children have kept you busy and 
given you not a moment of rest,”’ began 
Harold. 

‘¢No, thank you. I’m not in the least 
tired. I've really enjoyed it as much as 
the children, and more, I think,”’ an- 
swered Annette. 

‘¢ Dear girl, you don’t have much en- 
joyment, I know. Annette, I must speak 
to you. I pitied you when first I knew 
you, but I love younow. Bekind in your 
answer, for I love you as I never thought 
a man could love. I will care for you 
and cherish you so tenderly. I will 
make your life as happy as a mortal can, 
if you'll only let me. Annette, let me 
call you darling? Can you love me just 
a little?” 

And he took her hand in his, while 
she raised her eyes to him, and his heart 
gave one big bound, for her eyes had told 
it all. 

And as he took her to his great heart, 
and enfolded her in his arms, he said: 

‘¢ Will you try to learn to love me, dar- 
ling ?” 

Annette clasped her arms around his 
neck, and he alone heard what she whis- 


pered— ° 


‘¢T will learn to love you, dearest, and 
it won’t be hard to learn, for I love you 
truly now.” 

Mrs. Williams entered the room. An- 
nette blushed, and tried to escape, but 
Harold held her in his arms, and his sis- 
ter was very happy to know that two 
young hearts would be so happy in each 
other, and, as she kissed the blushing 
Annette, she said: ‘‘ You deserve a noble 
husband, and you will find him in my 
brother.” 

Tne Winthrop ladies were indignant 
beyond words when the engagement was 
announced. Annette’s life at the Win- 
throps lasted but a few weeks. Mrs. 
Williams insisted upon a speedy mart- 
riage. She said Annette needed an 
immediate change to recover the health 
and beauty which she had lost during 
those two unhappy years with her cousins, 
and so the two were married, and started 
immediately on a European trip to be 
gone for many months. 
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Che Two Welens. 


BY LEIG 
IV 
UNCLE HUGH. 


YL> URING the af- 
ternoon of the 
promised tea- 

drinking, our 
friend Hugh 
started out to 
make a visit. He 
was met by Miss 
Ross, who gave 
him a_ parting 
charge not to be 
late. 

‘‘Your ladyship’s commands shall be 
obeyed, if possible,’”’ he replied, and smil- 
ingly went his way. A few moments later 
he was joined by a party of young men, sev- 
eral of whom were acquaintances. Some- 
what annoyed at having company, not 
particularly to his taste, thrust upon him, 
his innate politeness would not permit him 
to show it, and he submitted in his usual 
pleasant manner. 

‘‘T say, Sutherland, where have you 
been keeping yourself all this while? 
You’re one of those confoundedly indus- 
trious fellows that always has his hands 
so full he has no time even to see his 
friends.” 

‘* Nobody can accuse you of being con- 
foundedly industrious, Wells, that’s one 
thing certain !’’ laughed ancther. 

‘¢ But really, Sutherlahd, wher@ have 
you been keeping yourself? You've got 
into a deuced nice place, haven’t you? 
Some say old Ross won’t last long, 
though he does look so hearty. At any 
rate, I suppose you'll get the daughter, 
and be all ready to step in when he drops 
off. I used to think you were after Miss 
Tremaine, but I suppose this one’s more 
of a ‘spec,’ ain’t she?’’ 

The indignant flash of Mr. Suther- 
land’s eye warned them that the topic 
was not agreeable; but he said little in 
reply, and soon after, reaching his desti- 
nation, gladly parted from them. 

‘Tam a fool to be so much annoyed,” 


H NORTH. 


was his internal comment, but felt mcre 
ruffled than he usually permitted himself 
to be by trifles. mig. 

‘¢ Has Mrs. Lee arrived ?”’ he inquired 
at the door, and, being answered affirma- 
tively, went in. He stood a moment in 
the large, pleasant parlor, when there was 
arush of little feet along the hall, the 
door burst open, and a small boy and girl 
of some four and two years of age flew in. 

‘‘Me dlad to see woo,” the little 
damsel said, as Hugh stooped and took 
both up in his arms, then, as if overcome 
with the effort, she blushingly hid her 
face on his shoulder. 

‘‘Mamma is coming right away, Uncle 
Hugh,’ exclaimed the boy, almost in a 
breath. 

They were a beautiful pair. Little 
Hugh with clustering curls and brown 
eyes full of life and expression, and tiny 
Lucy with long fair hair, blue eyes and 
winning baby mouth. 

Scarcely less attractive was the young 
mother, who entered a moment after. 
Waving brown hair, a fresh, sweet face, 
dark blue eyes, and a faint color which 
was ever flushing and paling in her 
softly rounded cheek. At a first glance 
she bore no resemblance to her brother, 
but in the varying play of expression that 
lighted up her face as she talked, the 
likeness between them was discernible. 

‘¢And how are you, dear?’’ she said, 
looking affectionately at him, and smocth- 
ing back the hair from his forehead. 
‘¢ Something has vexed you just now,’’ she 
added, catching a glimpse of an expres- 
sion that had almost faded frem his face. 

‘‘You read as well as ever, little 
woman,’’and determinedly put away from 
him the vexing thoughts ere he told her 
their cause. A long, pleasant hour the 
brother, sister and bright eyed little ones 
spent together—he telling her of his daily 
life and associations; she of her husband 
and various home matters. 

‘¢T’ll see you soon again, sister mine; 
perhaps, if I can get off, come and take 
you and the babies out driving to- 
morrow afternoon,” he said, as at last, 
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mindful of his promise to Miss Ross, he 
rose to depart, and, with a kiss to all 
three, went his way. 

The children stood at the window wav- 
ing their hands and shouting farewells. 
Somehow, it brought him a thought of 
his own future, not the future of his am- 
bition, in which he sometimes dwelt, but 
the home future, with wife and children 
around him. Then there rose up before 
him a picture of the two women he was 
even now going to meet. ‘Ten years 
hence what would be their relative 
positions ? 

‘¢T have quite a curiosity to see your 
two Helens,” his sister had said. ‘‘ Well, 
perhaps you will have that pleasure, as I 
intend asking at least Miss Tremaine to 
call,’’ he had replied. ‘‘ Oh, then it is 
Miss Ross you stand most in awe of!’ 

He smiled at the remembrance, as he 
had smiled, without replying, when she 
spoke. No! he was not one to stand in 
awe; yet, as the two were different, so 
did his feelings towards them partake of 
their different natures, as in a measure all 
our feelings have more or less correspond- 
ence with the object that calls them 
forth. 


V. 
AN OLD FASHIONED TEA. 


It was some time after dark when Mr., 
Sutherland entered Judge Ross’ parlor 
and found both the ladies. The one 
greeted him with her usual quick, bright 
smiles, the other with a half reproachful 
glance. ‘* Pardon, it was business that 
detained me,” he said to Helen Ross, as 
he seated himself beside Helen Tremaine. 

‘*Now, don’t you wish I’d brought 
some knitting for you to tangle up,”’ she 
said, playfully. ‘‘ Miss Ross, did you ever 
notice what a passion for getting ladies’ 
working materials into a snarl some men 
exhibit? I really believe straws handed 
round, a la Madame de Staél would prove 
a blessing.’’ 

‘Spare me, Miss Helen!’’ was his 
laughing disclaimer. ‘‘How can you 
grudge us poor mortals our cigars when 
you have this mysterious enchanting 
fancy work in their place. The emotions 
to which it gives rise must be much more 
varied than those caused by smoking.”’ 





‘¢ Varied emotions! What are they 
compared with the calming, soothing 
effect of that same weed? What a mar. 
vel it is that men are not more amiable 
when they enjoy such blessings !”’ 

‘A truce to this quarrel,’’ Miss Ross 
said, as, supper being announced, she led 
the way to the table. 

Judge Ross came forward to greet his 
daughter’s friend with that air of old 
school courtesy which seemed a very partof 
him, and soon he and Helen Tremaine 
were engaged in a lively conversation. 

‘*T am sorry not to be able to spend 
the evening at home, but shall hope to 
see you again ere you leave,”’ he said, as 
they rose from the table, and Helen Tre- 
maine’s exclamation of ‘‘ What a delight- 
ful man your father is, Miss Ross !’’ after 
he went out, was most enthusiastic. 

‘‘I think we will keep this evening to 
ourselves,’’ said the lady of the house, 
giving orders that she was ‘‘ engaged’? to 
any one but Mr. Swartz and Mr. Cole- 
man. ‘‘ You see I have not the heart to 
shut out your devoted, Miss Helen.”’ 

‘© Or yours,’’ was the laughing rejoin- 
der. The quiet answering smile she re- 
ceived was quite free from embarrassment. 

‘¢ As perhaps you are not yet ready to 
give us the promised song, Miss Ross, I 
am going to ask you to allow Mr. Suther- 
land to read us a piece of poetry I came 
across the other day, which perhaps you 
are not familiar with, and I can testify 
that he is a most excellent reader.’’ 

The gentleman bowed and Miss Ross 
professing pleasure at the suggestion the 
ladies settled themselves in a listening 
attitude. It was atreat to hear him, so 
rich and sweet was the voice, so truthful 
and delicate the expression, a poor article 
or poem was thus rendered almost enjoy- 
able, still more so one of intrinsic merit. 
Helen Tremaine’s judgment was rarely at 
fault in such matters. It was a tale of 
life and sorrow, of life’s battle, fought 
with a noble, brave spirit, of victory won 
at last through years of toil, of victory so 
won that the joy and pain were strangely 
mingled. The reader paused at last and 
for a few moments no one broke the 
silence. 

‘“‘ Beautiful !’? Helen Ross said finally, 
while something like tears glistened in 
her eyes. 
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‘Rather too sad a story to be taken as 
a specimen of my taste,” Helen Tre- 
maine remarked, ‘‘ but it is indeed beau- 
tiful.”” Mr. Sutherland said nothing, he 
had turned back and was reading over 
some of the passages. Presently he laid 
the poem aside, and crossing to the man- 
tel stood looking down into the glowing 
coals beneath with a grave, somewhat per- 
turbed face. It had touched some chord 
in the past which had vibrated strangely. 

But quietness and sadness were not 
Helen Tremaine’s element, and soon her 
lively sallies had restored cheerfulness to 
the party. 

‘‘Now for a song, Miss Ross,’’ she 
said, after they had talked for a while. 
‘Something sentimental, if you please, I 
incline to that style, but my friends are so 
very sensible I seldom hear it. Not too 
melancholy, but a little cheerful senti- 
mentality.” 

Helen Ross laughed at her friend’s 
preference, and finally selected the little 
Scotch ballad of ‘‘My Bonnie Lad,’’ which 
she sang much to her auditors’ satisfaction. 

‘* Hard-hearted parent !’’ was Mr. Suth- 
erland’s grim comment. ‘‘ Have you ‘Dou- 
glas, Douglas, Tender and True?’”’ The 
musician again turned tothe pianoand gave 
music and words; so sweet and plaintive 
they seemed just suited to each other. 

Helen Tremaine was delighted, the 
more when she found the music Miss 
Ross’ own composition. Scarcely had 
the words of admiration died on her lips 
when Mr. Swartz and Mr. Coleman were 
announced. For a moment a close ob- 
server, as Mr. Sutherland just then 
chanced to be, might have detected an 
expression of doubtful satisfaction on the 
faces of both ladies, but ere Helen Ross 
rose to greet her guests, natural courtesy 
and real interest had driven away all other 
feelings. 

Frank Coleman turned eagerly to Helen 
Tremaine and began to make a half apol- 
ogy for his appearance. ‘‘ They told me 
at the house you were here, sol thought 
I might venture to follow.’’ 

‘©A desperate venture! How do you 
know I did not run away te get rid of 
you ?’’ was the sotto voce rejoinder. 

‘‘Miss Helen! Miss Helen! say you 
do not mean that!’’ but a smiling glance 
seemed a satisfactory reply. 
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‘¢Come, Miss Ross, more music!’’ 
cried she. ‘‘I am not half satisfied, and 
feel sure these gentlemen wish to enjoy 
the same treat.”’ 

The gentlemen joined in the request, 
and Helen again took her seat at the piano. 


‘*You and Mr. Sutherland ought to’ 


sing together, and, perhaps, you do,”’ 
Helen Tremaine pursued. ‘‘ Please, give 
us a duet.”’ 

At a glance from the musician Mr. 
Sutherland stepped to her side and com- 
plied with the general wish. Rich, sweet 
and full the two voices rose and fell to- 
gether. 

Frank Coleman listened enraptured, 
but he studied the face beside him for an 
interpretation of the melody. Presently 
the musicians joined the other group and 
a general conversation ensued, interrupted 
by the arrival of refreshments. 

‘¢T do believe, Miss Ross,” Helen Tre- 
maine exclaimed, ‘‘that in addition to 
your other accomplishments you are a 
proficient in‘cake-making! This is de- 
licious and undoubtedly home-made. As 
for me, I have not a single accomplish- 
ment; and the useful arts are worst of 
all. I have faithfully studied the recipe 
books, but such expressions as ‘season to 
taste,’ ‘sugar to judgment,’ and ‘ pepper 
at discretion,’ convey no idea to my 
darkened brain. I am perfectly able to 
judge of the compound when produced, 
but perfectly incapable of producing it.” 

A general laugh followed this sally. 

‘« Tt seems, then, that the culinary art is 
in some persons an inspiration of genius,”’ 
said Mr. Swartz, ‘‘ and not to be attained 
by some even after faithful application.” 

‘« Indeed, that is so, for the ‘try, try, 
try again’ rule did not succeed in my 
case. You look dubious, Mr. Suther- 
land, as to such phenomenal perseverance 
on my part. Ido assure you it is a fact. 
Once, twice I tried to astonish the family, 
but only succeeded in impressing them 
with my wonderful failures. Then I felt 
prepared to give up, but was goaded to 
further exertion by the sarcastic remarks 
of my sisters and the faint hope that the 
‘luck in odd numbers’ rule might come 
to my assistance. But the third trial so 
much surpassed the others in lamentable- 
ness that a joint request, modestly urged 
by my mother and the cook, induced 
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me to beat a hasty retreat frcm the kitchen, 
never, as I fondly trust, to be seen in 
those precincts again. My ambition is 
entirely extinguished.”’ 

Judge Ross, who had come in, and for 
some moments been an amused listener, 
now jvined the laughing speaker. 

‘We can pardon the failures and dis- 
pense with the cake for the sake of the 
story,”’ he said. 

A few moments later Helen Tremaine 
rose to leave; instantly Frank Coleman 
was beside her, hat in hand. 

‘*No, Frank,’’ as a certain half an- 
noyed, half questioning look in Mr. Suth- 
erland’s face met the glance she turned 
toward him; ‘‘that is Mr. Sutherland’s 
duty to-night, as I am ina certain sense 
his guest.”’ 

‘¢' There ismore justice than mercy in 
such a decision,’’ was the low reply. 
But he knew he had come at his own 
instigation, so could only acquiesce. 

‘¢ Are you not grateful ?”’ Helen laugh- 
ingly questioned, as she took the arm of 
her escort when they stepped into the 
street. 

‘*Come! that is expecting a good deal ; 
you could do nothing less for me; but I 
do appreciate the pleasure, I assure you.”’ 

**I ought to blush for having extracted 
that speech. But I don’t blush very suc- 
cessfully even in the light, and here in 
the dark it would be quite wasted, so I 
will not even try.”’ 


VI. 
THE TWO LEAHS. 


As Helen Ross, returning from a walk, 
entered the library one afternoon, she 
found Mr. Sutherland with a magazine in 
his hand, of which he was apparently 
comparing one part with another. 

‘* You seem to be in a ‘brown study,’ ”’ 
she said. 

‘*You are right, though I had been 
reading! I am just comparing these 
two articles; the signature is almost 
the same ‘ Leah’ and ‘ Leah Mehl.’ Curi- 
ous is it not? I have almost a mind to 
venture an opinion that the latter is my 
friend, Miss Tremaine; there is some- 
thing in the style that reminds me of her. 
Just sit down and read both, if you have 


the time. They are in different ways in. 
teresting and well written, and I am sure 
will repay you. ‘ Leah,’”’ he said half 
musing to himself; ‘‘rather a curious 
fancy. I must ask her about it.” At 
the same time he drew up a chair for 
Miss Ross, while she, with a curious 
smile playing around her lips, complied 
with his request. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, 
when she at la:t locked up, ‘‘do you 
agree with me?”’ 

‘¢ As to the character of the articles or 
the authorship?”’ 

** Both.” 

‘¢ Yes, Ido agree with you, especially 
as regards the laiter. Yet, you know peo. 
ple and their writings are often very dif. 
ferent. I have a friend who seems as 
much two people in conversation and on 
paper as it is possible to conceive of.”’ 

‘Would you be ambitious of literary 
distinction ?’’ he asked presently, some. 
what abruptly, standing before her. 

She colored and looked down for a 
moment, then, raising her eyes to his 
steadily, answered : 

‘*No, I think not. I am_not very am- 
bitious of anything. I am not one of the 
women who chafe against the boundaries.” 

‘¢ Then you would not rather be a man? 
My other friend, Helen, is apt to dilate 
on an advantage, and, I think, hold in 
somewhat too luw esteem the passive vir- 
tues of patience, endurance, and forti- 
tude in her admiration of courage and 
action. One must be very strong even to 
bear sometimes.”’ 

Helen said : 

‘¢ Yes, and more to be honored than 
those who rush forward to more daring 
action, with little thought of its full 
meaning. Not that I would mean to de- 
preciate boldness and. bravery either, 
heart-stirring as it is.” 

‘‘Leah,” he said again. ‘An old 
fancy; yet it is rather a musical name.” 

‘¢T have always like it,’’ Helen replied, 
‘cand felt a strong sympathy with that 
Bible Leah, of whom we read, ‘ Leah was 
tender eyed, but Rachel was beautiful,’ 
unloved, unlovely perhaps, but not un- 
lovable. Do you know those old Bible 
characters seem so real in their doing and 
suffering sometimes that I could almost 
fancy them still on earth. If I could 
once see the ‘ Holy Land’ I could almost 
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imagine myzelf living in the olden time. 
Do you remember one of Miss Ingelow’s 
short poems called ‘ Looking Down?’ I 
think to sit on the Mount of Olives 
would make one feel as she paints it— 


«éIt seemeth as if bygone ages back had rolled, 
And all the earliest past was now, was mine; 
Nay, even as if Melchisedec of old 
Right here came forth to us, with bread and 
wine.’ 


‘¢ Yet, there is much in the descriptions 
of modern travelers to dispel the illusions 
with which a kindled fancy has invested 
that country, so that one almost feels as if 
the mere looking upon it were a desecra- 
tion. Father and I often talk of a trip 
abroad, in which we shall each make 
pilgrimages to our own shrine, not follow- 
ing any prescribed tourist’s route, but go- 
ing here and there, as impulse dictates.”’ 

‘By far the plesantest way. A pre- 
scribed route would materially diminish 
my pleasure in such a journey. With 
your permission,”’ he added, after a pause, 
T will take this magazine to show Miss 
Tremaine.”’ 

‘Certainly. But if she be ‘ Leah’ she 
will already have read it.”’ 

‘¢ Yes; but there remains the possibility 
of my being mistaken.” 

‘¢ Success to your investigations,” was 
her parting word. ‘ 

A rapid walk brought him to his desti- 
nation, and the lady soon appeared. 

‘‘Do you know, I’ve half a mind to 
ask what you came for,’’ she said, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ you look so purposeful.” 

‘‘ Rather a back-handed compliment. 
Am I an aimless looking individual ordi- 
narily ?”’ ‘ 

‘Come, this is begging the question. 
You do not answer my query.” 

‘¢Pardon! Yes, 1 did come with a 
purpose ; that of seeing you.’ 

‘¢Well, I'm not much the wiser for 
that. I suspect deeper designs. How is 
Miss Ross ?”’ 

‘*T have just left,her apparently in good 
health and spirits. She has been, at my 
request, investigating a literary problem 
in regard to the authorship of two articles 
in a certain magazine.”’ 

‘«And now you have come to investi- 
gate yourself in another quarter? ” witha 
half-accused, half-defiant glance at him. 
VoL. CXXI—No. 16. 
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‘¢I bow before such penetration,” was 
the mock-serious reply. 

‘‘Talk of woman’s curiosity after that ! 
Now, suppose I’m not inclined to give 
you any satisfaction ?”’ 

“Eh!” 

‘¢ Well, I know you have unbounded 
and, perhaps, not misplaced confidence 
in my good nature, and flatter yourself 
I would not let you take this walk for 
nothing.”’ 

‘‘T wait,” he said, smiling. 

‘“‘And may!’ she laughed back. 
‘*No, I'll try to do what is expected of 
me. ‘What ismyname?’ ‘N. orM.?’ 
‘Leah Mehl,’ because I once knew a 
little wretch of a child so called, and the 
name and individuality pleased my whim. 
So I adopted it for a ‘nom de plume’ 
when the fever for scribbling took hold 
of me. As to the other ‘ Leah,’ I’ve 
had my suspicions for some time past 
that it is no other than your friend Miss 
Ross.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! That had not struck me, 
but I really believe you are right. I have 
not been far-sighted or might have used 
that discovery for myself.”’ 

‘¢Thou forgettest that thou art a man 
and has not the subtle practice in com- 
ing to a conclusion supposed to be the 
distinctive prerogative of womankind. 
She writes well, your friend.” 

‘« Yes, and do you know,” he laughed 
at the remembrance, ‘‘I requested her to 
sit down and read her own article ! ” 

‘< Did she do it?”’ 

‘* Yes, or at least apparently, but, as I 
now recall, with rather a curious smile on 
her face. May I ask how long it is since 
you appeared in the character of an 
authoress ? ” 

‘« Not very long, or you may be sure in 
some of our talks I should have let it out 
to you before. I suppose Mr. Swartz is 
aware of or in some degree responsible 
for Miss Ross. They are devoted friends, 
are they not? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I believe so. He is often at the 
house, though we do not frequently meet, 
our leisure hours not corresponding.”’ 

A little later, as they were walking in 
the street together, he said, with a half 
laugh : 

‘*Do you know, I don’t know which 
one of you two I’m in love with?”’ 
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‘« Neither,”’ was the ready reply. ‘‘ You 
have yet to meet your fate.’’ 

‘« We shall see,’’ he rejoined, and soon 
after they parted. 


VIL. 
A GLIMPSE OF SUMMER. 


One day, in the early summer, a pleas- 
ant little party were gathered together in 
the shade of a wood some miles from the 
city. It had been a project of Helen 
Tremaine’s that before separating for the 
season they should have a sort of rural 
gathering, and she had accomplished her 
purpose. A drive of some miles had 
brought them to the spot selected, a grove 
of trees skirted by a little brook, where, 
having alighted from their carriages, they 
were now resting in full conclave, 
preparatory to the picnic dinner and 
subsequent breaking up into groups of 
twos and threes, which would inevitably 
follow. 

‘¢T must compliment our general-in- 
chief,’’ said Mr. Swartz, bowing to Miss 
Tremaine, as his glance rested on the 
pretty view extended before them, ‘‘on 
her choice of a spot for our /éte cham- 
pétre, if 1 may so term it.” 

‘*While 7 must express my somewhat 
surprised gratification that I have actually 
gotten my party together, upon whose 
time and attention such numerous claims 
are always pressing.”’ 

‘*T am sure I express the sentiment of 
all in thanking you,’’ Mr. Swartz replied, 
with another inclination. 

‘« You can speak more feelingly later in 
the day,’’ was the laughing rejoinder, 
‘«so I advise you to postpone thanks till 
you see if you are really disposed to 
award them.” 

A general talk ensued, after which 
Helen Tremaine proposed they should 
turn their attention from nature in the 
shape of the view before them to art as ex- 
pressed in pies, cakes, etc. ; being agreed 
to, the ladies divided themselves into 
committees of arrangements for dinner 
and tea, the former, including Miss Ross, 
proceeded to duty. ‘‘ Many hands have 
made light work,’’ Helen Tremaine 


cried, obeying the summons to dinner, 
and seating herself on a shawl spread for 
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her by Frank Coleman, ‘‘and now we 
shall all prove light-fingered. Such lit. 
tle accompaniments,” shaking off an ant, 
‘‘do but make it seem more truly rural, 
Frank, I have you to thank for my com. 
fortable seat,’’ as that young man threw 
himself down beside her. 

Conundrums, puzzles, scraps of poetry 
comrfosed at the moment or recited from 
memory, with other diversions filled up 
the time during: and after dinner, till 
gradually the party broke up and wan- 
dered away through the wood. 

In this way Helen Tremaine and Mr, 
Sutherland found themselves at some dis- 
tance from the rest, and an old chestnut 
tree at the edge of the stream looked so 
inviting that both sat down beneath it, 
while the gentleman amused himself skim- 
ming stones over the water. They drifted 
gradually into one of the long talks of 
which they were so fond, beginning in 
light badinage and going on to the deeper 
and more serious matters of life and 
thought. She, with growing fire and ani- 
mation, combatting, discussing or ad- 
vancing theories, which, with no less 
interest, but more coolly, he would argue 
against, or agree to. 

‘¢ You’ ve tired me out if not convinced 
me,’’ she said at last, pushing back the 
hair from her heated brow, ‘and you 
still remain tantalizingly cool.’’ He only 
smiled his reply, and turned to his former 
amusement which, in the midst of the 
debate, had been suspended. 

‘¢There is Frank Coleman,’’ as that 
young man appeared in sight, and alone, 
‘*so suppose you depart and let me have 
a little of his society, which I know he is 
dying to bestow upon me. Beside there 
are others who no doubt are longing for 
yours.”’ 

‘¢ Well, if it must be, it must,’’ he an- 
swered, and walked away. 

‘¢Come Frank,” she called out, for 
although not just then visible she knew 
he was near, and ina moment he appeared. 

‘©You need not have dispensed with 
more agreeable companionship just for 
my benefit,’’ he said, standing beside her, 
and looking somewhat moodily into the 
water. 

‘¢ Fie, Frank! don’t sulk. Are you jeal- 
ous? MayI not have but one friend?” 

‘¢ Helen,’ throwing himself beside her 
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and speaking with passionate pain in his 
voice, ‘*do you not know, only too well, 
what I mean ?”’ 

‘‘ Frank !’’ she spoke warningly. 

‘¢No, I must, I w7// speak.”’ 

‘‘My dear boy, please don’t, and if 
you talk nonsense I'll have to send you 
away. Idon’t want to lose my friend.” 

‘¢Ts it nonsense to say I love you?” 

‘¢ Yes, in that fashion, for it can never 
be.”’ 

‘Is there no hope for me? Will you 
never change? But no, do not answer!’ 
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‘©’T is wiser, Frank,’’ laying her hand 
affectionately on his arm. ‘* You’re o’er 
young to marry yet. Take my advice and 
don’t think of it. Let us be friends as 
we have been, for I can’t spare you. I 
did not know this was to be the result or 
I would not have called you,” and she 
chatted on, talking against fime, turning 
her head aside that she might not see the 
gravity of his face; till the summons to 
tea relieved her, and a moonlight drive 
concluded the day. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


Che Golden Lod. 


BY OLIVIA, 


gem rod, bravely erect, methinks thou teaches courage— 


aD 
Y 


CJ, So oft I’ve gathered thy golden feathery plumes! 
> ’Tis to our soil indigenous—the sun, in spring, so genial, 


Quickens into living-life thousands of tiny seed cells 

O’er wold, and meadow, sunkissed with rays effulgent, 

Which broke primeval night—a feathery deluge of flame— 
Leaving the impress of such beauty everywhere, 

Waving so gracefully at southern zephyrs breath, 

Nodding in grandeur o’er bleak wind-swept shores— 

One grand procession! with outstretched golden wings 
Girdling our continent—the nation’s pride, the poet’s dream— 
For emblem floral! triumphant standing as ebbs the dying year ; 
As pendulum swing so sythr ;ne thy motion, 

That poets write, and dream, and write again— 
Golden-crowned emblem, spring but again renews thy hue ; 
Thy wondrous beauty thus proclaiming, as the tenderer flowers, 
Hold oft review, such golden-threads the nation’s flower! 


ftline, Only fine. 


BY W. C. JONES, 


[LT thou not be my dearest, 

As we journey down lHife’s stream ; 
And be to me the nearest, 

My fondest hope and dream ? 
Oh, tell me that you love me, 

And be forever mine; 
By the heavens above thee, 

I pledge my heart to thine! 


By the evening shadows, 

When the sun sinks in the west; 
By the the bloom of meadows, 

I will vow to love thee best! 
Ever I will adore thee, 

True love it is divine ; 
Oh, list while I implore thee, 

Be mine, only mine! 


Let others love the morning, 

With the sun and beauty’s light; 
The smile now thee adorning 

Is to me a far sweeter sight. 
Oh, love is like a flower, 

Plucked from the stem it dies, 
While in its sylvan bower 


On earth naught more we prize. 
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BY BELLE C. GREENE. bd 


(All Rights Reserved.) 


No. 9. 


COUSIN POLLY IN CALIFORNIA, 
THE OIL STOVE. 


HEY say the 
ile stove is 
even more 
of a necessi- 
tude in Cali- 
forny than 
the bed- 
lounge, and 
I shouldn’t 
wonder if it 
was. Rich 
folks live 
there, pretty 
much as they dew everywheres else, and 
have good, old-fashioned stoves and fire- 
places, and plenty of ‘em, but the folks 
that are jest mejum well off, and have a 
hankerin’ after corner lots, and ranches, 
and groves, and vineyards, out o’ perpor- 
tion tew their means, them ore the ones 
that build their houses without chimbleys, 
and rent their rooms to poor delooded wo 
men, that come out there with the idee 
that all they need for their comfort is 

plenty o’ fancy work. 

‘*And right here I must stop and free 
my mind, and remark that the average in- 
valid goin’ to Californy in search 0’ 
health does act like a born fool, and no 
mistake! There aint no common-sense 
or reason tew her, it would ’pear. 

*¢ She goes out there an invalid, if not 
sick; she has weak lungs as a gineral 
thing, and instid of insistin’ on havin’ a 
room well warmed and well ventilated, 
she stives herself away intew a cold room 
on the shady side o’ the house, and then 
she sets down to her paintin’ of Californy 
poppies or pepper-sprigs, or, if she’s only 
common artistick, to some new pattern of 
fancy-work borrered from a feller boorder ; 
and she stays there from mornin’ till 
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night, stitchin’, or paintin’ away, all the 
time with a pain in her chist or side, and 
gittin’ chilled through to her marrer 
bones. Then, when her cough gits wuss, 
she begins ter think the climit don’t agree 
with her! Idunno how any climit could 
under the sarcumstances. 

‘‘Why! Ruth Ann, it seems almost 
wicked for folks to go out there and so 
slight the blessin’s that nater provides! | 
tell ye there’s medicine in the Californy 
air and sunshine, and what a woman in 
sorch o’ health orter dew, is ter spend 
the heft of her time out doors, or if she 
must stay in the house, see that she has 
plenty o’ fresh air and sun let intew her 
room, and, above all, that she keeps warm. 

‘«She may say she can’t afford ter ride, 
and she haint able ter walk, but if she’s 
able ter set and dew fancy work all day, I 
say she’s able ter walk, don’t you ? Or, if 
she can’t walk fur, there’s alwers the 
street cars. I was ’stonished ter see how 
many mildsthey’d carry you for five cents, 

‘* Why, good land! Anybody might 
boord and live on them cars, almost! 
Jest take along a lunch, ye know, and by 
managin’ the transfers right, what’s ter 
hender ridin’ from mornin’ till night? It 
would be enough sight better’n settin’ 
shiverin’, curled up in.a cold room! 

‘¢Speakin’ 0’ cold rooms, if nobody 
wouldn’t hire a room without some kind 
of a heatin’ opparctus tew it, folks would 
be obleeged ter build more chimbleys, 
even if they didn’t buy so many corner 
lots and so on. It would be better for 
the reputation of the Californy climit, 
and for their pockits tew, in the eend, I 
guess. 

‘¢ But as things was, we had ter dew 
the best we could. I persume it is dif- 
ferent by this time, but then, in the time 
o’ the boom, ye know, rooms was in sech 
demand in San Diego, that we couldn’t 
git a decent one short o’ sixteen or eight- 
teen dollars a month—jest one room— 
then there was your board, besides ! 

‘‘That’s what I paid, and no way ter 
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warm the room at that! I had plenty o’ 
lace curtins and, ile paintins, plenty .o’ 
roses Climbin’ over my winders, and views 
o’ the shinin’ bay o’ San Diego, but all 
them wa’n’t warmin’, and if its cold, its 
cold, whuther its San Diego in time of a 
boom, or Darby Corner, or Punkinville, 
where booms never come. 

‘eT wropped myself up in shawls, put 
hot bricks to my feet, drunk ginger tea, 
and tried all kinds o’ subterfuges, inwards, 
and outwards, as ye might say, but they 
was fur from satisfactory, and finally one 
o’ my feller boorders told me I’d haf ter 
git an ile stove. Shesaid ’most everybody 
used ’em—even cooked on ’em, and they 
answered every purpose complete. 

‘So I went down town the very next 
day and bought me one, and all the et set- 
terys ter go with it, includin’ a can of ile. 

‘¢T presume you never see sech ile cans 
as they have there, Ruth Ann; I hadn’t 
never seen one bigger’n a good sized 
family coffy pot, holdin’ a gallon or tew. 
But the one I bought was tremenjus big, 
and no mistake! They hadn’t no smaller 
ones, and the man I bought it of, said it 
was just common size. It looked ter me 
oncummon large size. It looked queer, 
tew. It was square, and reminded me of 
the average Californy cottage, without the 
door-steps tew it. Unike the Californy 
cottage, though, it did have a kind o’ a 
chimbley, where, I took it, the ile was to 
run out. 

‘‘Wall, when the man brought ’em 
home, I told him to leave ’em out in the 
back yard where there was plenty o’ room, 
and I perceeded at once ter reconnoiter 
the can for the purpose o’ fillin’ my stove. 

‘* The spout, or chimbley I have men- 
tioned, was sitiwated in one corner of the 
roof o’ the can, and it wa’n’t any bigger 
round than a pipe stem. 

‘‘ When I see it, I says to my friend, 

““¢ That ere ain’t much of a spout for 
sech a big consarn ter have tew it, is it?’ 
But I took hold o’ the handle and tipped 
the thing over one side, as well as I 
could. Not an identicle drop of ile run 
out ! 

“«¢Turn the wheel beside o’ the chim- 
bly,’ says my friend, and I done so, and 
sure enough the ile began ter run before 
I was really prepared for it, and it went 
all over my dress, and on to the ground. 
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‘‘T managed to ease it up a little and 
took the brass kiver off’n the hole in my 
stove, and aimed the spout at it; I 
thought I aimed it pretty well, but the 
ile seemed ter be aimed all wrong, for it 
went everywheres promis’ceus, and my 
friend says agin, 

«¢*T guess you’ll have ter fill a small 
can fust, then fill your stove from that.’ 

‘‘I dropped the tin house down on to 
my toes, and says I, kinder mad, 

‘¢« Why didn’t ye say so before !’ says 
I, ‘then I might ’a saved my ile and my 
dress, and my disposishion, tew !’ says I. 

«She got me a small can, and I aimed 
my spout at that, this time, and with 
some better success, but found that fillin’ 
even the small one was a work o’ time— 
I orter say of etarnity—for I never knew 
how long I stood there supportin’ of that 
great tin house with my knee, while the 
ile drizzle, drizzled in tew the can, (what 
didn’t go on my dress and feet!) I dew 
know that every bone in my hull body 
ached like the toothache, and after a 
while, I guess I kinder lost my conscious- 
ness, and just stood there like a num’ 
statu’. 

“But bimeby I come tew, and revived 
up and begun ter feel rather out o’ pa- 
tience. 

‘“‘“‘Why don’t they have a bigger 
spout?’ says I. ‘What’s ter hinder their 
havin’ one consider’ble bigger? Is there 
any law limitin’ these ere spouts ter the 
size of a pipe-stem, hey?’ says I, wipin’ 
the perspiration from my face with my ily 
pockit handkerchif. 

‘¢¢QOh, that’s the size they alwers be,’ 
answers my friend, matter o’ fact. 

‘¢¢7 don’t see as that makes it any more 
senserble !’ says I, sarcastic. 

‘¢ Wall, when the can was a little more’n 
half full I thought I'd fill my stove. 

‘¢ ¢ My trials is o’r, any way, thank for- 
tin’,’ says I, drawin’ a long breath o’ re- 
lief; but it wa’n’t so, no sech thing! 

‘¢T lifted up the can and stiddied it on 
my knee, and began ter pour, but the ile 
didn’t come wuth a cent! 

‘¢¢Take off the kiver to your can!’ 
says my friend, and I done so. I follered 
every single one o’ her directions obedi- 
ent, and they worked well. I must say 
she understood the principles that ile can 
was constructed on to fust rate. I hain’t 
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got no head for sech things myself. If I 
was makin’ an ile can, I should make it 
with dretful few principles tew it, and more 
spout and conveniences for dewin’ with. 

‘¢ «Be keerful not ter fill yer stove tew 
full, or it’ll run over,’ was my friend’s 
next remark, and I began ter grow anx- 
ious agin. I looked inside o’ that stove, 
and I see it was terrible dark. 

‘¢ How was I a goin’ ter know when it 
was full? Why, if I’d been in there my- 
self, I couldn’t a seen my hand before 
me! It was as dark as the black hole o’ 
Calcutty, every mite and grain! I begun 
to interrogate inter things agin. 

‘¢*See here!’ says I, ‘aint there no 
way o’ lightin’ up in there—no gas, no 
’lectricity? A taller candle would be 
better’n nothin’. Oh, if I only had one ray 
o’ light ter tell me when it’s full !’ says I. 

‘¢«QOh, I guess you’ll know when it’s 
full,’ answered my friend, onconsarned ; 
and sure enough I did, for in a minute I 
felt a wet stream comin’ on to my feet, 
and I jedged the stove was full. 

‘¢T never was so fond o’ the smell o’ ka- 
rysene as some, and by the time | got the 
can and the stove cleaned up, I was most 
down sick. 

‘¢ But finally, when everything ’peared 
ter be in runnin’ order, I lit the stove, 
and looked at it and felt encouraged. It 
did look beautiful; and, what was better, 
it began to feel warm. 

‘‘ Being of a generous and hospitable 
turn, I naterally wanted ter share with 
my less fortunit feller-boarders. ’Cord- 
in’ly, I run out tew invite ’em all in. 

‘¢ They.was glad and thankful enough to 
come, seeing their rooms was all cold and 
comfortless, as it were; so they gethered 
up their fancy works and prepared ter 
spend the afternoon with me. 


‘¢ But when we come inter my room !— 
the stove was burnin’—oh, yes, it hadn’t 
gone out—if it only had! 

‘«Two black, cloudy pillars was risin’ 
from them two wicks, and the air was 
full of a thick, smoochy smoke that went 
down our throats and settled all over us, 
and all over everything in the room! 

‘*My feller-boarders immejitly excused 
themselves,sayin’ they’d come another day. 

‘* But it seemed my friend that had ad- 
vised me to make the investment stuck by, 
for I heard a voice through the soot and 
smoke. 

‘©¢Turn down the wicks, you gump!’ 
I managed to turn ’em down and out, 
somehow, then I rushed out o’ the house, 
and went and set down under a pepper 
tree and wished I was dead—at least, I 
wished I was home up ter Darby Corner. 

‘*My friend jined me pretty soon; 
she war'n’t ruffled the leastest mite, and 
she says carm as a clock, 

*¢¢] guess you turned the wicks up tew 
high, you’ll known better next time.’ 

‘*T was tew beat out and discouraged 
ter speak, and so I was dum’! 

‘*The next day I hunted up a room 
that had a chimbley in it, and after that 
I lived in peace and comfort. 

‘Now, Ruth Ann, I don’t want you 
to think I’m one ter go ter Californy, 
and then come home and run down her 
favorite institootions. But the country is 
young and is goin’ ter progress, and when 
they git*round ter buildin’ more chim- 
bleys to their houses, or to puttin’ win- 
ders intew the ile stoves, and patent 
securities aginst smokin’, etc., and when 
somebody invents proper machinery for 
runnin’ the ile can, then the average 
boarder will enjoy life a good deal more 
than what she does now. 


Co Folanthe. 


BY ANNA M. FORD. 


) ) HEN darkness fades and dies, 
Z And light along the skies 
¢ To distance outward flies, 
I think of thee. 


When south or west wind blows, 
When sunlight shadows throws, 
When swiftly daylight goes, 

I think of thee. 


When daylight sleeps afar, 

Beyond the western bar, 

Where gleams the evening star, 
I think of thee. 


When in the arms of night, 
The silvery moon, and bright, 
Serenely sheds her light, 

I think of thee. 





When swiftly moonlight dies, 
And darkness fills the skies, 

Dark—dark as are thine eyes, 
I think of thee. 
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“Kathleen Mabourneen.” 


BY MAURICE GORDON. 


Author of « Lilies,” «* Lady Manners,” etce., etc. 







, ND you will marry me, 
Kathleen ?”’ 
‘Yes, Geof- 
frey, dear old 
friend.” 


a Simple, qui- 
oe, 

me etly spoken 

words, uttered 

’ so calmly, so 

without _hesi- 


VOR, tation or em- 


Ags PN barrassment 

‘ @ that, if Geof- 

) frey Roscoe 

had loved a 

little less madly, he could scarcely have 

failed to note the indifference of tone and 
manner. 

But he was in love, and love is blind. 

“You have made me very happy, 
dear,’’ he said, stooping to draw his arm 
about her graceful figure; ‘‘I have always 
loved you, all your life, I think, but, until 
now, I have never felt sure that you cared 
for me; to think that while I was wearing 
my heart out, over that fellow Mannering, 
you liked me better‘all the time.”’ 

‘That fellow Mannering! Liked him 
better all the time !’’ She wrenched her- 
self out of his arms, with a little despair- 
ingcry. He gazed at her wonderingly. 

‘“‘Why, Kathleen; Kathleen Mavour- 
neen.’’ ; 

‘* Don’t call me that,’’ she cried, fierce- 
ly, turning on him with flushed cheeks 
and flashing eyes. ‘‘ Never, I beseech 
you, call me by that name again. Oh, 
Geoffrey, Geoffrey,’’ breaking into a pas- 
sion of tears and throwing herself once 
more into his arms, ‘‘ lamsowretched. I 
want you to love me, and yet, my dear 
kind friend, I am not worthy !” 

‘* Not worthy ? why, my darling, don’t 
you know you are dearer to me than any- 
thing on earth !”’ 

A pretty picture they made, in the dim- 
ness of the old rose garden, the tall, 
strong young man holding to his heart 
the white-robed, trembling girl, while 
22 


overhead rioted a moon such as poets 
love. 

‘¢ Kathleen,’’ he said, tenderly, for she 
was still weeping, though silently, ‘‘if 
there is anything that Ican do to make 
you happier, you must tell me. Do not 
be afraid, but remember that I love you, 
and take courage.’’ 

‘¢ There is something, but—”’ 

‘¢Then tell me, child; can you not 
trust me?”’ 

‘¢ You will think it so strange of me.”’ 

He grew suddenly white, but his voice 
was very gentle when he spoke. 

‘‘Do you want to take back your 
promise ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, no, no, not that. [—Geoffrey— 
you will understand—you love me.”’ 

‘¢Go on, I am listening.”’ 

‘Do not look at me then, close your 
eyes, stay, I will shut them for you,”’ she 
stood on tip toe and laid her little rose 
leaf palm over his wide, brown eyes. 
‘¢Tt is this; can we be married at once?” 

His gay laugh startleu the echoes of the 
old garden. 

‘© You little witch, is that all? Why, if 
you say so, we can be married to-morrow.”’ 


MORNING AMONG THE BLUE RIDGE 
MOUNTAINS. 


The guests of the Creme House, at 
Loyd, had finished breakfast and were 
distributing themselves amongst the beau- 
tiful glens and coves, and down the vari- 
ous paths, that made this summer resort 
so attractive. Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey 
Roscoe, who had arrived at Loyd the 
night before, were of ‘he number. ‘They 
had chosen a quiet, shady path that fol- 
lowed the course of a rippling mountain 
stream, and were sauntering along, arm- 
in-arm, at peace with each other and with 
the world. 

‘¢ This is better than New York, isn’t 
it, Kitty ?”’ said Geoffrey, throwing him- 
self on a mossy ledge, and drawing his 
wife to a seat beside him. 


un 
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‘‘If you think so, dear, then so dol!” 

He laughed and pinched her cheek. 

‘¢ What an obedient little woman; what 
a model wife !’’ 

She rose suddenly to her feet. ‘‘ Do 
you sit here, Geoffrey, and smoke. I will 
return in a moment.’’ He leaned back 
with a sigh of content, while she, glanc- 
ing over her shoulders, to see that he did 
not follow, with eager steps and rising 
color, hastened down the path and disap- 
peared among the rhododendron bushes. 
All at once she paused and looked around. 

‘¢This is the place,’’ she said aloud, 
‘*the fallen tree, the broken bridge, the 
wealth of arbutus and maiden-hair fern, 
will I ever forget?’’ She pressed her 
hand over her eyes, as if she would fain 
shut out some unwelcome sight. 


‘Kathleen Mavourneen, awake from thy slum- 
bers, 
The blue mountains glow in the sun’s golden 
light ; 
Ah! where is the spell that once hung on thy 
numbers ? 
Arise, in thy beauty, thou star of my night!” 


The sweet, old fashioned love song— 
her song. The clear, tenor voice, with its 
wonderful tenderness and expression ; 
how well they were remembered. A foot- 
step sounded on the rocky path at her 
side, a quick, light step—not her hus- 
band’s slow, lazy tread—the song came 
to an abrupt end. Some one called her 
name ‘‘ Kathleen,’’ but she would not 
look up. It was only when Edgar Man- 
nering, with his characteristic boldness, 
sought to withdraw the shielding hands 
from her face, that she showed him that 
she heard. 

‘* Do not you touch me,”’ she said, with 
such extreme hauteur, that he uncon- 
ciously shrank back, her eyes, cold and 
clear in their fine contempt, were on his 
face. ‘Just now you called me by my 
name, let it be for the last time. Per- 
haps you have not heard, but I was mar- 
ried two months ago, and to you, hence- 
forth, Iam Mrs. Roscoe.” 

A smile flitted across his face. 

**So you married Roscoe! Well, I 
can congratulate you. He is a good fel- 
low, Kathleen; I suppose he pitied you 
in your loneliness.”’ 


Oh, wicked insinuation! Her heart 


seemed to stand still, but she answered 
bravely enough. 

‘¢No matter what his motive, he is 
very good to me, and I love him. He 
did not care whether I was poor or rich, 

An angry light came into his dark eyes, 
but years of social training had taught 
him that nothing was to be gained by 
losing one’s temper, so with admirable 
composure he replied: 

‘‘Why not let bygones be bygones? 
I loved you dearly, I meant to marry you. 
When your honorable guardian led me to 
believe that you had a fortune, I was 
naturally well pleased. Afterwards, when 
1 learned that you hadn’t a penny to call 
your own, my own affairs were in sucha 
condition that I had nothing to do but 
to tell you ‘good-bye.’ I would bind no 
woman that I loved to a life of poverty.” 

«« Yes, you were very thoughtful, very 
kind; I never appreciated it more than I 
do now. Believe me, when I tell you that 
I am truly grateful.’’ 

‘‘ Fine words,”’ he cried, scornfully, ‘‘ but 
nothing you say can makes me believe 
that you are happy with Roscoe.”’ 

‘¢Enough,”’ shesaid, proudly, ‘‘ we will 
not discuss my husband ; what you think 
is nothing to us.” 

‘¢ You will tell him then of this meet- 
ing with me? You will also confess that 
you married him from figue, two months 
after I had broken off our engagement? 
Or that you came to this spot to day, be- 
cause it was here, one yearago, that I told 
you that I loved you ?”’ 

‘¢ Have you no feelings?” she gasped, 
indignantly,—but he, misunderstanding 
her emotion, sprang across the narrow 
path, and caught her hand in his. 

‘« Kathleen, Kathleen Mavourneen,”’ he 
cried, with all the old tenderuess of voice 
and manner, ‘‘I love you more dearly now 
than ever; you are not happy with this 
man, your husband, while I’’—-his warm 
breath swept her cheeks. 

She could not speak, horrified, fright- 
ened, trembling, lest at any moment her 
husband should appear, and, judging 
merely by appearances, condemn her un- 
heard, she was for the moment paralyzed. 
She struggled vainly to be free. 

‘Let me go,’’ sheat length gasped out; 
‘‘how dare you speak to me so? Your 
very touch is hateful tome. Love you? 
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Ah, if you only knew, the veriest worm 
that crawls Ihold in higher regard than 
you.”’ A ripple of happy laughter, a 
babble of eager voices, announced the 
approach of a party of tourists ; Manner- 
ing fell back, dropping her hand with an 
oath. ‘* Thank Heaven,’’ she murmured, 
«¢Ah, thank Heaven ”’ 

‘‘As the gay party appeared round a 
bend in the path, Mannering lifted his 
hat formally and disappeared in another 
direction. 

When, a few minutes later, Kathleen 
returned to the shady spot where she had 
parted with her husband, she found him 
lying back on the mossy ledge, with his 
straw hat drawn far over his eyes. He 
seemed to be lost in thought, for he started 
visibly when she laid her hand on his 
shoulder and called him by his name. 

‘‘You had forgotten all about me, my 
very existence, I believe,’’ she said re- 
proachfully. 

‘‘On the contrary” he answered, ‘‘ it 
was thinking of you that made me forget 
the outside world.” 

‘‘ Dear Geoffrey,’”’ she said, with shy 
warmth, that was as unusual as it was at- 
tractive, ‘‘how good you are to me.” 

They walked silently down the crooked 
path that led them around to the hotel. 
Both were plunged in troubled thought ; 
she was resolving to ask her husband to 
take her South immediately,and when once 
at home, far away from Edgar Mannering, 
she meant to tell him the whole story, and 
to add,—here her delicate face flushed— 
that she loved him, Geoffrey, far better 
than she had ever cared for that other. 
He, meanwhile, was wondering, with a 
bitterness entirely foreign to his gentle, 
kindiy nature, why she had married him, 
if it was true, as that fellow Mannering 
had said, that she could never be happy 
with him ?. Was it, indeed, from Jzgue, 
and had she already grown weary of him 
and her loveless marriage ? 

Ah! she should never guess that he 
knew the truth ; he had not meant to play 
the spy; she had lingered so long that 
he had grown impatient and followed 
after her; when he came upon her and 
her companion, in the shady glen, he had 
paused instinctively, the next minute, 
however, he had moved away. It was her 
affair not his, but he had made up his mind 


to one thing; this farce,this absurd comedy, 
must come to an end. They had reached 
the hotel, by this time, with its numerous 
galleries, and balconies, and its hosts of 
guests. Roscoe, ever thoughtful of ap- 
pearances, turned to his wife with some 
trifling remark, and together, under the 
gaze of a couple of hundred eyes, they 
entered the building. In the hall, at the 
foot of the stairs, he paused: ‘I will 
join you later,’’ he said, turning his eyes 
resolutely away from her fair, anxious face, 
‘¢ you can go up alone, can’t you? I must 
see about my letters.” 

She laid her hand on his arm, ‘‘ what 
is the matter, Geoff ?’’ she asked wistfully, 
‘has anything troubled you?”’ He lifted 
the small, clinging fingers from his coat 
sleeve, ‘‘ [havea wretched headache, that - 
is all, good-bye for awhile.’’ 

About two hours later he stood before 
her door and knocked. gently. ‘* Come 
in,’’ she called, softly. It was a September 
day, but among the mountains, this 
month is sometimes almost cold,and Kath- 
leen, a true child of the South, had 
ordered a log-fire built in the great old- 
fashioned fire- place. 

She was seated before it, with her small, 
slippered feet resting on the low fender ; 
her brown curls fell in rippling masses 
over her azure gown. ‘‘Kathleen,’’ said 
Geoffrey’s voice, so suddenly that she 
stirted, ‘*I have received letters—busi- 
ness letters—that require, that demand—”’ 
he stammered horribly, any school-boy 
could have said his lesson better. ‘I 
may as well come to the point at once, we 
must leave here in the morning.” She 
ran to him with a little joyful cry. ‘‘ Do 
you mean we are going home? How glad 
I am, what delightful news.” 

‘Are you so tired of me already?’’, he 
asked. 

‘¢Tired of you? Why will I not have 
you all to myself at Ashley ?”’ 

‘* Hardly,” with a short, mirthless 
laugh. ‘‘ You will return to Ashley ; Miss 
Danvers is there, she will take good care 
of you, and I think you will be happy,— 
but I am not going with you. This letter 
is from Martin, my partner, he tells me 
there is something wrong with our Euro- 
pean house, and wants me to go out at 
once and put things straight.’’ She stood 
still in the centre of the room, her soft 
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eyes growing each moment more pitecus 
in their expression. 

‘¢You are goingaway? You will leave 
me behind?’’ He walked over to the 
window and looked out, although he be- 
lieved her to be in reality glad of his de- 
parture, he, nevertheless, could not meet 
her wistful glance, and sustain his rdle of 
cold, careless indifference. 

“ Yes,’’ he said, after a moment’s pause, 
‘*T am going to Europe alone, I think it 
the better plan. If we went together we 
might grow tired of each other,’ he 
stretched out his arms and yawned. ‘‘I 
am curious to try a bachelor’s life again ; 
you will, I know, be happy at Ashley, 
you will have everything to make you so, 
old Miss Danvers to take care of you, and 
plenty of young company to enliven the 
days, what more Could you wish?” 

She longed to answer: ‘‘ You—oh, 
my husband, you,” but pride forbade. 
She crept back to her chair, her limbs 
were trembling so that she could not 
trust herself to stand ; she bit her lips and 
clinched her hands to keep back the tears. 
She had meant to tell him about Edgar 
Mannering, but what did it matter now? 
He would not care about it if he knew? 
He had married her for pity, and had 
grown tired of her, that was all; was it 
strange? She was so young, ten long 
years younger than he; her eyes wandered 
across to where her husband stood: 
‘*Geoffrey,’’ she said, timidly, ‘¢ will 
you be long away ?”’ 

‘‘T cannot tell.’’ She leaned her chin 
on her hand, and gazed sorrowfully into 
the fire, two big tears crept slowly down 
her cheek but she brushed them indig- 
nantly away. 

‘¢« Kathleen,’’ said her husband’s voice 
from the window, ‘‘hadn’t you better 
send for your maid? The trunks must be 
packed, and you have evidently forgotten 
your lunch.”” He could talk calmly about 
every-day affairs while her heart was break- 
ing; she hardened herself against him. 

“ Thereis plenty of time,’’ sheanswered, 
carelessly. ‘‘ It isso pleasant here by the 
fire that I cannot tear myself away. Will 
you have my lunch sent up to me?”’ 

He moved towards the door. ‘‘One 
moment, Geoffrey ’’—she left her chair, 
and came across the floor to him, her 
azure gown trailing after her—a young, 





beautiful creature and his wife, but he 
would not let himself be touched. 

‘¢ What is it you would say to me?”’ 

‘Only this,’’ with a little tremor in 
her gentle voice, ‘‘ you have been very 
good to me, very kind and thoughtful, I 
hope you know that I am grateful.’’ He 
laughed angrily. 

‘‘ Gratitude, from one’s wife, that is 
unusual. Listen to me, child,”’ he caught 
her by the wrist, ‘‘I will not have your 
gratitude—your petty thanks; what I 
have done, I have done; I ask no recog- 
nition.’? Without another word, or back- 
ward glance, he turned and quitted the 
room, leaving her to ponder sorrowfully 
over his strange, cold words and altered 
manner. ‘They were playing at cross pur- 
poses, thesetwo. ‘Time alone could teach 
them the truth! 


Il. 


‘¢ Geoffrey Roscoe! of all people, what 
brings you here?” 

‘¢ Business, my good fellow.’’ 

*¢ Business? Ha, ha—tell that to some 
one else; work, drudgery, trouble, they 
are not in your line, you fortunate lily of 
the field!” 

Roscoe laughed, but he nevertheless 
reiterated that duty, and duty alone, had 
brought him to Europe. 

“«¢ By the way, Geoff, I heard you had 
married a wife; furthermore, that she is 
beautiful. Will you present me to her?” 
Roscoe’s face flushed, but after a moment 
he said, gaily: 

‘¢ Nothing would give me greater plea- 
sure! ’’ 

‘‘Ah, thank you; when can I see her?” 

‘¢ Well, not for some time; she is in 
Louisiana now, at Ashley, you remember 
my old home? ”’ 

‘Ay, that I do, a paradise of a place, 
and so you left her behind? My dear 
boy, do youthink you have acted wisely ?”’ 

‘¢ Suppose she preferred it? ”’ 

‘¢ Preferred it or not, which I doubt, 
you should never have left her ; a young, 
beautiful woman, the wife of a few months 
quietly left at home to amuse herself as 
best she may, while you go wandering 
over all Europe like a veritable will 0’ the 
wisp! Take my advice, Geoffrey, I am 
older thai. you, and should know; you 
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have probably quarreled, why deny it, it 
jsa common thing; but go home to her 
now, you have punished her enough!” 

‘‘Punished her? Ha! Grey, you do 
not understand in the least. I am noth- 
ing to her!” 

“So you think,”’ said the other, laying 
his hand kindly on the young man’s 
shoulder, ‘‘ but I say to you, learn the 
truth, before despairing. Who knows 
she may be grieving her heart out for you 
this very moment ?’”’ 

Geoffrey Roscoe went back to his lodg- 
ing, with his friend’s words ringing in 
his ears. That night he dreamed of his 
wife; he thought she was standing in the 
old rose garden at Ashley! Her face was 
turned away from him, but the rounded 
cheek, the beautifully molded chin, the 
little shell pink ear, could not well be 
mistaken, he was on the point of speaking 
to her when slowly she turned her head 
—and he saw that her eyes were full of 
tears ! 

Two days later he sailed for America, 
and one glorious August day, when the 
sky was as blue as a mountain lake, and 
the earth was sweet with flowers, he stood 
on the platform at Manley Station, three 
miles away from his own home. 

‘¢ No, I do not want a horse,” he said, 
in reply to the repeated offers of an obse- 
quious individual. ‘‘I would rather 
walk!” 

The road led through a stretch of woods, 
and, as he walked swiftly, before long the 
grounds of Ashley came into sight. He 
opened the gates at the end of the avenue 
and struck across the short grass to the 
house. As he passed the tennis court, 
beyond the Cherokee hedge, he paused. 
From where he stood, he could see easily, 
without being seen by the party of young 
people assembled on the lawn ; there were 
two or three girls, and as many men, old 
Miss Danvers sat a short distance away, 
quietly knitting; but she, whom he most 
longed to greet, whose soft eyes had led 
him home, was nowhere to be seen. His 
heart gave a great throb, the couple near- 
est him were talking of his wife. ‘I 
have often told her she was foolish to 
care so much for him,’ the girl was say- 
ing, ‘‘ but I might as well talk to the wind, 
any one so helplessly in love I have never 
seen. It is ‘my husband’ from morning 
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till night; for my part I have anything 
but a good opinion of him.”’ 

‘¢By the way, where is Mrs. Roscoe? 
She was here a moment ago.”’ 

‘¢QOh, I dare say she has slipped away 
to the rose garden.”’ 

Roscoe stayed to hear no more. With 
eager steps he made his way to the old- 
fashioned garden, beneath the drawing- 
roomwindows. Through the close-clipped 
bushes he caught the gleam of his wife’s 
summer gown, as she paced slowly to 
and fro. 

His heart was beating like a mill- 
stream, his breath came quickly. Without 
the slightest warning, for he desired to 
take her by surprise, he hurried down the 
path to her. She heard the footstep, and 
languidly turned her head; but when she 
saw who it was that stood before her, the 
color rushed into her face, and, forgetful 
of everything save that she loved him, 
and that he had come back to her, she 
ran to him and threw herself into his 
arms. ‘*My dear, my dear, you have 
come home again; I have so prayed for 
this.’ And then the self-control of 
months gave way; she clung to him, 
weeping passionately. 

‘¢ Kathleen, Kathleen Mavourneen,” he 
whispered, and this time she did not 
shrink at the name. ‘‘Do you forgive 
me? Iwas unjust to you, love, but now 
that I ask your pardon you will be merci- 
ful, will you not?” 

Her beautiful soft eyes grew dark with 
amaze. 

‘¢ You are not tired of me now?”’ 

‘*Tired of you, my darling! What are 
you thinking of ?”’ 

‘And you never were ?”’ 

‘« Surely rot.” 

She drew his tall head down to hers, 
and looked him earnestly in the eyes. ~ 

‘Then why did you go away ?”’ 

He blushed, for he was ashamed to tell 
her the truth. He pressed his lips toa 
soft brown curl that had strayed across 
his face, and said, humbly: 

‘¢ Dear, I hardly know how to tell you, 
but I thought—I feared that Manner- 
in a 

r Go on; I am listening.” 

‘¢ That you loved him, Kathleen.”’ 

She slipped out of his arms, and stood 
a few feet away from him, in her snowy 
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gown and azure ribbons, gazing at him 
reproachfully. 

‘¢You thought that of me! No wonder 
that you went away. Ah, no wonder; 
but how could you ?”’ 

He felt called upon to defend himself. 

‘‘Well, really, you know, Kitty, you 
mustn’t blame me too much. Do you 
remember that day at Loyd?’’ And then 
he told her the story. 

‘‘Oh, Geoffrey, dear old Geoff; is 
that all?”’ she cried, joyfully; ‘why, I 
have never seen him since. I told him 
that I despised him; that I loved you bet- 
ter than all the world beside.” 

‘¢ You said that to him?”’ 

‘‘I did, indeed; and if you wish’’— 
she laid her soft cheek against his hand— 
‘«] will say it to you now.”’ 

‘* Why didn’t -you tell me so then?”’ 

It was her turn to flush. 

‘* Because — because—’’ She broke 
down, and could go no further. 

‘Tell me, dear; I would know the 
reason.”’ 


Dreams on 


BY L. R. 


66 GNVER the river I’m rowin’, I’m rowin’, 
2) The cool stirrin’ air is as sweet as the 
May; 
But what isthe use of the kiss I’m a throwin’— 
Shure ’tis niver a thing to be castin’ away. 
Aw’ the lady high up in her tower ’s so knowin’, 
Of the dreams I be dreamin’ all day. 


DREAMS ON THE RIVER. 


Her arms were clasped about his neck, 
her face was hidden om his breast; he 
could not see the color that surged over 
cheek and brow. 

‘‘T thought, Geoffrey, my kind, good 
husband, that you had married me be- 
cause you felt sorry for me.”’ 

“Oh, Kitty, Kitty, when I loved you 
so dearly!”’ 

‘We were both wrong,”’ she said, 
softly, ‘‘but we will never misunderstand 
each other again, will we? And now, 
‘with shy pride,’ don’t you think it is 
time we found Miss Danvers ; she will be so 
glad to know that we are friends again?” 

‘¢One more kiss,’’ he said, tenderly, 
‘‘one more kiss, my sweet wife; it is so 
long since I had you to myself.” 

‘*Whose fault was it?’’ she began, 
archly, then seeing his face fall, ‘‘ never 
mind, it was mine as well as yours. But 
what could you expect of me, your child- 
wife, your—”’ 

‘¢My Kathleen Mavourneen,”’ he fin- 
ished, clasping her to his heart. 


the Uiver, 
BAKER, 


« Her eyes are as black as the storm cloudsa-flyin’, 
Her face is the face that is fair as the morn; 

The red of her lips be the cherries defyin’ ; 
Her blush is the tint of the faint glowin’ dawn, 

An’ a poor fisher lad be a sighin’an’ dyin’, ~ 
With the heart her fingers have torn. 


«Onct she stepped in my boat, ’twas wan glorious mornin’, 
O lightly she stepped with a grace of a queen. 
An’ she tread on my heartstrings an’ set them a groanin’, 
But her false footstep shure niver she seen, 
For her laughter was low as the streamlets sweet moanin’, 
With the hush of the forest between. 


«Then she held out her fair hand, as fair asa lily, 


To gi’ me the siller to pay for her ride ; 
But I held my gaze fast, ’twas ill-mannered, I 
tell ee, 
An’ my head hung away to my side. 
Then she stooped and she whispered, ‘ Why Wil- 
lie? Why Willie?’ 
That was all, but them words niver died. 


“Why Willie? 
shrilly 
The river bird sings as it flies to the land. 
An’ the tide in the evenin’ sighs Willie? Why 
Willie ? 
As it rolls on the bright shinin’ sand. 
An’ I shut my eyes tight, but I see it, I tell ee, 
The coin in the lily-white hand. 


Why Willie? out clearly and 


“O I’m niver a fisher boy rowin’ an’ rowin’, 
I’m a knight of auld Erin jist home from the fray, 
And I’ll dream my bowld dreams as my kisses I’m throwin’ 
To my lady love noble and gay. 
And I care not a jot, though ye all may be knowin’, 


I’ll dream my bould dreams all the day.” 
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The Seville Cathedral. 


BY WILLIS STEELL. 


(FOURTH 


} OW subtile 
and fleeting 
are the charms 
of those ab- 
stract things, 
a square and 
a street, when 
you come to 
write about 
them! Ican- 
not attribute 
the quality of 
bad taste to 
the numerous travelers who call Seville an 
uninteresting desert; the city is a quiet 
plain, with a wonderful cathedral and a 
lofty tower to accentuate its general flat- 
ness. It makes no more lasting im- 
pression on the brain of a rapid traveler 
than does the landscape on the headlight 
of alocomotive. To us, however, who 
lingered away the winter in Seville, her 
cathedral and Giralda soon lost their 
prominence, while corners and triangles 
of streets, quaint unpretentious dwellings, 
little squares, frowned upon by monoto 
nous walls, grew dear to our hearts almost 
like features of home, and became our 
Seville. 

Of the squares, a plaza behind the 
cathedral, shut in by the Alcazar and the 
archbishop’s palace, made a! delightful 
lounging place on warm mornings. It 
had no attractions in itself; a three- 
cornered piece of sandy grass, under fcr- 
tress walls, with trees set in regular rows, 
that grew feebly, like Protestants in a 
Roman Catholic country. Hard benches 
without backs formed a sort of fence on 
the three sides of the plaza that was 
generally destitute of human figures. But 
it counted one constant friend, an old 
fruit woman, who kept her stall there, and 
it could confidently expect to see, some 
time during the day, a priest in rusty 
soutane and wide three-cornered hat, who 
took his exercise within its boundaries. 
Beggars and guitar-players never came to 
this plaza, but on Sundays and feast days 
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a modest movable stall was set up di- 
rectly beneath the flying buttress of the 
cathedral. <A thin, old man, who ought 
to have been a hermit, kept it, and sold 
his wares, or offered them for sale, to the 
worshippers who strayed from the grand 
portal and the orange garden. These 
wares were waxen images and tapers, pic- 
tures of saints, rosaries, crucifixes; all 
the religious objects used for funeral cere- 
monies, as well as waxen arms, legs, eyes, 
ears, and babies, for offerings at the shrine 
of a popular saint for the recovery of a 
person or an afflicted member of the body. 
A friendly understanding existed between 
this old man and the fruit aunty. When 
business was more than commonly dull 
he went over to her stall and grumbled at 
the malevolence of his rivals in trade, the 
old women at the church doors, who had 
driven him away from that coveted stand, 
and, when his breath gave out, she 
would begin to vituperate in her turn. 
On ordinary days, as I have said, the 
old woman alone shared the plaza with 
us. She was always there in the day- 
time, and I think she slept under her bit 
of awning. It must have been the charm 
of the place that held her there, and not 
the love of gain, for if she sells oranges 
and mixes sugary drinks in that plaza to 
the end of time (and I suppose she will 
do so to the end of er time) the profit 
can hardly keep her out of the almshouse. 
In the season, that is, in April and May, 
she makes considerable hay while the sun 
of English tourists shines. The thirsty 
Inglesas, she told us with a chuckle, run 
out of thé Alcazar straight into her arms. 
The Alcazar made no such dry im- 
pression on us, though we visited it on 
days warmer than the New England June. 
The halls of the old Moorish palace 
offered a better imitation to winter than 
all the rest of Seville’s buildings com- 
bined, and its vaults, which some one has 
called the pantheon of Maria Padilla, 
were unpleasantly moist and cold. The 
gardeners in attendance never seemed to 
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remember that we had been there before, 
and when we returned from a ramble in 
the formally lovely gardens, they were 
sure to sprinkle us with water by means 
of an infernal contrivance beneath the 
pavement, that has played its practical 
joke on royal and other famous shoes. 
Then they met us at the exit, hat off and 


Spanish grin on, in expectation of apeseta. . 


So we always came back to the plaza out 
of humor, with oranges and sugared water, 
or any sort of liquid refreshment. 

This tiny plaza occupies the cardiac 
situation, with reference to the other 
members of Seville’s corporation, being 
encompassed by the Lonja, her belly of 
trade; the cathedral, her brain; the 
Giralda, her right arm, and the two streets 
which join here—one marching north 
through the city and the other across the 
Guadalquiver to the suburbs—her legs. 
Like a heart, it pumps the flood of life 
over the city, and recovers the waste again 
from these members, and no less like a 
heart that it beats silently. Tne calm 
brooding over this neighborhood is not 
the stillpess of death. The portal of the 
archbishop’s palace is sometimes quick 
with dispersing priests. The Alcazar 
walls lose on familiarity their first re- 
semblance to those of Balclutha, and the 
counting-room of the Lonja seem; but to 
be sleeping an enchanted sleep, from which 
it will wake up to be the centre of busy 
interests, and to throb again with the 
‘« quick pulse of gain.’’ I know not how 
this impression of suspended vitality was 
conveyed by the dormant plaza, unless 
the extravagant tales related of its teem- 
ing life in the Holy Week had something. 
to do with it. A part of the charm lay 
there; if it had been dead past waking 
we would have shunned the place. But 
we gazed upon the plaza as on the face 
of a sleeping child, content to imagine 
how it would look with its eyes open, and 
we let it sleep on. 

To the charm of the purlieus of the 
cathedral that my pen has no power to 
describe, a great delight was added by 
the color which washed the whole, rich, 
old yellow; painful to the eyes in the 
sun, but deliciously soothing in the shade. 
Above this tapestry border the cathedral 
towered, a mass of heavy walls springing 
‘to parapets, castellated towers, pinnacles, 


and spires, all moulded, as it were, out of 
a Gargantuan cake of chocolate. To the 
amateur’s kindling eye, this jumble of 
confusing forms, this jaundiced construc. 
tion of incongruous details, which are 
nearly the words which architects use to 
damn Seville with, stands a wonderful, 
mysterious drama in stone which Time 
has taken in hand and collaborated with 
the builder to preserve the unities. This 
lovely brown casket conspired, with the 
sun, to keep us outside in idle admiration, 
as if both feared that the gem inside, by 
its superior richness, would shut our eyes 
to the exterior picture and quench our 
shadows forever in its eternal shade. 
And, in truth, a spell more potent 
urged us where we finally broke the other 
and entered the cathedral, a spell that 
works across leagues of land and water, 
and would make one write an incoherent 
and hysterical description. The cathedrals 
we had already seen failed to prepare us for 
Seville. To name one Gothic cathedral of 
Europe sets the names of the others echo- 
ing, and I cannot call up one without 
being lost ina procession. But the ca- 
thedral of Seville is not included. It 
stands alone. It shoots higher than its 
medizval fellows; it covers a wider, a 
deeper, and an isolated area of memory. 
The thought of its isolation was pres- 
ent while yet we were walking in Seville’s 
aisles. The cathedrals of Milan and Tol- 
edo lost, with every visit, some of the at- 
mosphere of awe which at first enveloped 
them. Although painfully conscious that 
nine parts of their meaning was Greek 
to us, we yet came to speak of them fa- 
miliarly, and to appraise their value in 
the horribly earthly spirit of comparison. 
Like partisans, we took sides in front of 
their very altars, and defended with heat 
whatever belonged particularly to each. 
Familiarity with them had made of us 
priests to whom there remained no mys- 
teries. Within the walls of Seville we 
felt like humble worshippers. Those other 
churches we felt we had bought with the 
fees to the sacristan, and we walked care- 
lessly, even a little irreverently, about our 
own. The dim, rich vastness of Seville, 
from the curtain at the door to the recess 
ofthe high altar, was alla Holy of Holies. 
The spell was not broken when we be- 
gan to walk about, examining by parts, 
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because, Owing to oversight or laziness on 
the part of the vergers, we were left alone 
to discover for ourselves the genius of the 
place. Togaze along the middle aisle, that 
infinitely receded ; to gaze aloft into the 
octagonal dome, that hung nearer heaven 
than earth; to take the lateral aisles, 
chapel by chapel, and linger in each as 
long as one wished, without being advised 
of something better worth looking at far- 
ther on; to pore over the rich marbles of 
the choir and the carvings of the throne, 
just as one might over anilluminated mis- 
sal; to look at the pictures in the same 
spirit, without saying that one was good 
and the other bad: in brief, to see without 
criticising, to enjoy without judging— 
how delightful all this was! 

But it was one of the pictures that 
brought down my soaring spirit. I had 
been looking at them with simple wonder, 
like a child who believed that they were 
portraits of saints, and not of models 
more or less spiritualized by poor diet. 
I had given a child’s credence to the sto- 
ries told of ‘*The Descent from the 
Cross,’’ a picture by Campana in the ves- 
try of the sacristy: that it had frightened 
Pacheco in the dusk, and that Murillo had 
often stood before it, waiting until Jo- 
seph and his companions should finish 
taking down the Saviour. I believed every 
word of these tales just as I believe the 
modern history of the destruction of the 
picture by Soult’s soldiers and its restora- 
tion. But I came out of wonderland 
when we went to see Murillo’s ‘‘San An- 
tonio,’’ which has had a history almost as 
eventful. The figure of the saint was cut 
out, carried to New York, and offered for 
sale in the year 1874. - The gashes of the 
thief’s knife, though joined by skilful 
stitches, are still visible. As I looked at 
them, I remembered that ours is an age 
where child-like simplicity stands a very 
poor show. 

In the centre aisle, directly opposite 
the chapel where this Murillo hangs, 
stands the memorial stone of Ferdinand 
Columbus, the great son of a greater 
father, and, as asort of compatriot, de- 
serving of more melancholy emotion than 
we were able to accord him. Try as we 
might, we could not forget that he had 
been dead a number of centuries, and our 
grief was less than lukewarm. For the 
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others, who have tombs, mortuary chapels, 
statues, or slabs, we could not affect a 
decent degree of interest; the people 
commemorated by these symbols being 
principally archbishops and their auxilia- 
ries, who had ruled the chapter, and had 
ruled it well, according to their epitaphs. 
We passed on, paraphrasing the question 
Charles Lamb asked when a boy, rambling 
through a churchyard, ‘‘ Where lie the 
dignitaries who ruled it ill?’’ More time 
would undoubtedly be spent in spelling 
out their forgotten names, if it were not 
for the chapel behind the high altar, 
which concentrates the mortuary interest 
of the cathedral. This sepulchral chapel, 
almost a church, by itself, isa fifteenth 
century addition to the pile, and most of 
the royalties who had in their lives any 
good or evil to do to Seville are buried 
or have memorials here. Yet have the 
chapel gates opened to receive the bodies 
of some not royal, among.whom is Maria 
de Padilla, the gentle and lovely, or vin- 
dictive and blood-thirsty, according as 
one is for or against that unhappy lady, 
doomed to extend her enemies and lovers 
beyond the grave. More solemn than any 
cemetery lying open to the sun is this 
vast charnel house, where the dead—many 
in open coffins—seem actually to have 
burst their cerements, and come forth to 
moo and mow in each other’s faces; to 
carry on quarrels that have arisen over 
which shall take precedence at the table 
of Death. A dim, foreboding gloom, not 
so much darkness as privation of light, 
creeps from the church over the pinnacles 
of the high altar, and gives birth to these 
grotesque ideas. Nodoubt St. Ferdinand 
lies perfectly quiet, as he is said to lie per- 
fectly preserved in his silver coffin; no 
doubt his son Alonzo has lost interest in 
metaphysics; no doubt Blanca has given 
over his glib sophistry; Padilla her tears, 
and all the company resigned themselves 
to their situation and to each other. No 
doubt—but when, as we stood by the rail- 
ing to depart, a spent ray struck the spun- 
gold hair of the Virgin de los Reyes, 
endowing it with the appearance of life, 
we hurried away, without looking back, 
for fear we should see the kings beneath 
the recumbent marbles, in the exposed 
marbles, rise and exert a horrid ability to 
return to earth. 
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ERY hap- Then there are endless other ways of 
py should keeping summer all the year. Bitter. 
those be _ sweet berries can be nicely preserved by 
who have exposing them occasionally to the rain, 
the privi- No matter how dusty and dry and past 
lege of go- reviving they may seem, a gentle shower 
ing away will freshen them as if newly picked. 
from home Cat-tails are at once the delight and 
during the despair of house-decorators, who must 
summer, have the real article in lieu of painted 
and return- ones. ‘The secret of their preservation is 

Ww ing with asimple one to those who know it. The 
' pretty tri- cat-tails, as soon as picked, or within a 
a fles of na- few days after, must be dipped in a weak 





ture’s own make, to serve as reminders of 
the trip until another year shall have rolled 
around. 

The very latest, very newest, and most 
interesting of these summer souvenirs is 
modeled after the old-fashioned <<‘ her- 
barium’’ that was the delight of our 
grandparents. 

The most approved of these herbarium, 
or flower books, has ordinary plain blot- 
ting-paper for a cover. One side blue 
and the other buff, or yellow and pink, or 
any two contrasting shades. On the out- 
side of the cover is lettered, ‘‘ Flower 
Book, 18go,”’ in water colors or India ink. 

The book itself is simply a cheap auto- 
graph album deprived of its covers and 
inserted in between the blotters. The 
whole volume, cover and all, is secured 
at the back by ribbons or picture wire. 

On the different pages may now be fas- 
tened the various flowers that are gather- 
ed at different places of interest. Before 
fastening the shrubs and flowers in the 
book press them between sheets of blot- 
ting-paper until perfectly dry. Turn each 
piece over and brush carefully with the 
white of an egg, or thin mucilage, and 
spread upon the page with the aid of a 
large pin. Here and there little strips 
of paper may be glued on to hold all in 
place. On each page below the flower 


is written the date, place of gathering, and 
little incidents of the day that may be in- 
teresting to read in days to come. 
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solution of gum arabic and water. This 
secures the outside from ‘‘ popping’”’ open, 
and is invisible on the surface. Without 
this the cat-tail is quite liable to burst at 
some unexpected time, unless one has been 
fortunate enough to pluck it before the 
ripening process has set in. 

Clematis vines and blossoms ‘‘ keep” 
nicely, and will adorn the house in all 
greenness and freshness until the holidays 
at least. And longer should one take the 
trouble to shake the dust from the vines. 

Hartford ivy is another vine that may 
serve to decorate pictures, chandelier and 
mantel until its place is usurped by the 
holly and mistletoe. The decorative 
properties of maiden-hair ferns, autumn 
leaves and sprays have long been known, 
but every one is not aware of the fact that 
milk weed pods and Canada thistles may 
be ‘¢ fluffed out,’’ tied in bunches with 
ribbons, and suspended in odd corners, 
with most artistic effect. 

Wherever one may be something can 
be gleaned to bring home as a change in 
the household ornaments. 

There is no time when one feels quite 
so unsettled and away from home, in one’s 
own home, than when first returning to 
it in the fall, after a summer’s vacation. 

Yet the routine must be resumed. Al- 
most before one knows it, the chilly even- 
ings are at hand, when one longs again for 
society and society’s ways. 

It is best, immediately upon returning, 
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to get out one’s ‘‘ at home ”’ cards for the 
fall. It is not really necessary to have 
new ones. The old cards, with one’s name 
and address will answer every purpose. 
Write in the lower left-hand corner, or at 
the top of the card, the words ‘ At 
Home,” giving also the day of the week 
that has been set apart for ‘‘ receiving.”’ 

It has been supposed, and very errone- 
ously, that only those ladies should send 
out such cards who are regular society 
people. No greater mistake could possibly 

be made. The custom is an excellent one 
for every woman who has the slightest de- 
sire to be at home when her friends call 
tosee her. In our large cities, it is al- 
most necessary, for every one knows how 
vexing and wearisome it is to take half a 
day’s tramp and a long car ride, mayhap, 
only to find one’s friend ‘‘ not at home.”’ 

Even those women who ‘‘ do their own 
work,’’ yet live prettily and nicely, would 

find this little idea of sending cards a 
real luxury. Sure of being at home to 
friends, disengaged from work that oftimes 
proves embarrassing if one is interrupted 
at it, and neatly arrayed ‘* callers ’’ prove 
no dread to her who is prepared for their 
coming. . 

No refreshments at all are necessary. It 
isa ‘‘fad’’ though, and a comfortable 
fad at that, to offer some kind of home- 
made wine, or drink, of one’s own par- 
ticular brewing. A certain Congressman’s 
wife offers her gueats ‘‘ raspberry shrub,’’ 
which is a mixture of equal parts rasp- 
berry juice and vinegar, sweetened and 
boiled to a syrup. A tablespoonful is 
then stirred in a glass of pounded ice. 

Another offers a birch beer of her own 
make, from a recipe that has been handed 
down for generations in her own family. 
None of the drinks are either heavy or 
strong, and no one can be injured by 
them, while the subject of their composi- 
tion makes a pleasant topic for mutual 
comparisons, exchange of recipes, etc. 

It isalmost needless to say that with this 
cool, simple class of beverages, the most 
unpretentious cakes are served ; notably, 
seed cakes, wafers, and even delicate 
ginger snaps and thin ‘‘ cookies.” 

Society ladies, whose time isso precious 
that a whole afternoon cannot be devoted 
to receiving callers, have limited the 
afternoon’s hcspitality to a couple of 
VoL. CXXT—_No. 17. 
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hours. ‘‘At home, Thursdays, from two 
to four,’’ read the cards that are sent out. 
When this style is followed, a very nice 
luncheon, or tea, is served, with servants 
to wait upon the guests, and possibly 
music to enliven the occasion. The re- 
freshments are, as a rule, passed around 
the room, but the latest reports say that 
to be very ‘‘swell’’ one should allow the 
guests to be seated at table. 

The hostess who thus announces her 
hour, is at perfect liberty to say ‘‘ not at 
home’’ to the too punctual guests who 
arrives five minutes before the hour, or 
the tardy one who comes five minutes late. 

Another September feature is the coach- 
ing parties that wend their happy way at 
sundown to the outskirts of the city, 
where supper is served and all return at 
eight or nine o’clock. A tally-ho coach 
is the vehicle par excellence for those 
trips, but, in place of it, any large carry- 
all can be used. 

The celebrated Claremont parties, that 
were so much talked of in New York so- 
ciety last season, were conducted on this 
simple, early: hour principle. 

Of course, it is the privilege of any 
one to engage a tally-ho, and to invite 
friends to fill it for a trip to the suburbs. 
But there is a much more democratic way 
of managing than this. And that is by or- 
ganizing a series of ‘‘subscription’’ coach- 
ing parties. Only those who have been 
invited can attend these trips, yet the ex- 
pense is equally divided among all, mak- 
ing it anything but burdensome to any 
one. The word ‘‘subscription”’ on the 
invitation conveys the idea that the ex- 
cursion is one of mutval expense. 

The most celebrated private coaching- 
party ever given, was that of Andrew 
Carnegie through Scotland, on which tour 
Walter Damrosch and Miss Blaine became 
acquainted. 

Another coaching-party that excited 
much interest, was the ‘‘subscription”’ on 
which Mrs. Cleveland was one of the com- 
mittee of arrangements. 

The ideas given are but simple ones. 
Yet they may be suggestive of others by 
which September, that dullest social 
month of all the year, may be made en- 
joyable to those who return home without 
visiting Lenox, or the mountains of other 
autumn resorts. 
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hasty speech, 
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not? I am more 
than sorry to 
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= have been pro- 
\4 voked so easily.” 
ai. The girl ad- 
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i Y dressed seated 
} aN herself leisurely 
§ “ex in the shade of 
4 a great oak-tree 
_ while this con- 
fession was being made, and seemed in 
no hurry to grant the desired pardon. At 
last the answer came, slowly. ‘*1 am 
always forgiving you, it seems to me.’’ 

‘©Yes, I know it, to my sorrow; but 
this shall be the last time. You are going 
away so soon, you won’t have many op- 
portunities; and now I want to show you 
something more precious to me than any- 
thing I own.”’ 

The last words were spoken a little 
tremulously, as the speaker drew from his 
pocket a small gold locket of exquisite 
workmanship. On one side was some 
delicate blue tracery, and beneath it, in 
fine letters, the Latin words ‘* Zeneo et 
teneor’’—**I hold, and I am held.”’ 

Looking at it tenderly, hesaid, ‘‘ Father 
gave th's to mother, and she left it tome. 
Now, will you wear it, dear Agnes? The 
latter part of the motto is truth itself, as 
far as I am concerned, and isn’t the first 
part equally true ?’”’ 

Agnes Linden took the locket in her 
hand, looked at it along time, and quietly 
said, ‘* Yes, I will wear it.’’ 

‘¢ My darling, I knew you would,”’ was 
the low, joyful answer. Three years, and 
I shall come to your Western home to 
claim the fulfilment of this promise. But 
there comes your friend. Shall we walk 
to meet her ?”’ 

The speaker, Lawrence Erritt, was a 
tall, well-made man of twenty-two. The 
first thought that crossed an observer’s 
mind in looking at him was that he was 
unusually manly. His dark-brown eyes 
were a trifle dreamy; but a noble brow 
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and lips that looked as if they might be 
very firm, if the occasion demanded it, 
gave an air of strength to his face, only 
partially contradicted by his eyes. 

Agnes thrust the locket quickly into her 
dress, and turned with a smiling face to 
greet her friend. 

‘*Oh, Margaret, have you heard the 
news? We leave for Colorado a week 
from to-day. I had a letter from Cousin 
Helen, and she said the girls were de- 
lighted with my photograph—and that 
was not all the flattery—but thought I 
would make a charming addition to their 
circle I am gay as a bird whenever I 
think of it. But why are you so pale, 
my dear Margaret? I believe Lawrence 
Erritt frightens you whenever you see him. 
Now, you’re blushing. Why, Margaret, 
what is the matter ?’’ 

These teasing remarks did not tend to 
restore the composure of the younger girl, 
and she looked at her friend in a beseech. 
ing way. 

‘Agnes, how can you? If I am pale, 
the news must have shocked me. Are 
you really going so soon, and aren’t you 
the least bit sorry to leave old friends ?” 

‘*T am just recovering from a similar 
shock, Miss Margaret,’ said Lawrence; 
** but Aznes will not show her true feel- 
ings to any of us. It isa clear case of 
still water running deep.”’ 

Agnes exhibited very little concern at 
the consternation of her friends, and soon 
launched out into a bright description of 
life in Colorado, the glorious climate, the 
magnificent country, and the gay girls 
who were soon to be her intimate friends. 

The two listeners were as patient as 
they could be; but Margaret’s face was 
exceedingly sad. Agnes had been her 
intimate friend all these years of her 
girlhood, and she longed for the young 
man to be gone, when, free from the re- 
straint of his presence, Agnes would pour 
out her sorrow at leaving her, Margaret, 
perhaps forever. A few more steps brought 
them to the turn of the road, and witha 
smiling bow to Margaret and a tender 
glance at Agnes, Lawrence was gone. 
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«Oh, Agnes!’’ said Margaret, ‘‘I 
cannot believe it. What shall I do with- 
out you?’ And the swift tears rolled 
down her cheeks. ‘‘ We have been sisters 
in everything but name, and now we may 
never see each other again.” 

“Don’t cry, Kitten! You will soon 
be as accustomed to my absence as to my 
presence. Be more philosophical. Why, 
look at me! There are few girls that have 
had a gayer time than I have had so far, 
tight here; but I expect to have just as 
good a time in Colorado. I am not going 
to cry now, but wait until there is some- 
thing to cry for.”’ 

A quick, hurt look passed over Marga- 
ret’s face at these words, She did not 
seem to get from them the comfort they 
aimed to convey. After a short pause, 
Margaret said suddenly, ‘‘Agnes, are 
you sad at the thought of leaving Law- 
rence Erritt ?”’ 

“Why yes, my dear, I wish I could 
take you all along; but, Margaret, you 
must learn to be less shy with Lawrence, 
and more friendly, so that you will have 
much to write me a! out him.”’ 

‘‘T wonder where we will be three years 
from to-day,’’ said Margaret, a little plain- 
tively. 

‘You will have turned into a book by 
that time, if you don’t stop reading so 
much, and I shall be better acquainted, 
I hope, with my Western friends. But 
come, Girlie, let’s go home.”’ 

The day came for Afnes’ departure. A 
heavy rain was falling, but the fiercest 
raging of the elements could not have 
kept two of Agnes’ friends from making 
their way to the little station to clasp her 
hand for the last time, and receive assur- 
ance of frequent letters and constant re- 
membrance. 

‘« Good-bye, dearest Agnes,” whispered 
Margaret, ‘‘I shall never love another 
girl as I love you.’’ Then, seeing Law- 
rence Erritt waiting for his turn, joined 
another group, and tried to drown her 
tears in laughter. 

Lawrence crossed quickly to Agnes’ 
side. ‘‘I wish we were all going with 
you,” he said, lightly; then, lowering 
his voice, ‘* However, I am a very happy 
man to-day, all in consequence of a trifle 
you are wearing at this moment; you will 
Wear it constantly, will you not? I feel 
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as if I had bound you with that locket 
more than as if you had accepted ten 
rings. Well. three years and I shall be 
starting westward.” 

‘“‘You mean if everything turns out as 
you expect it,” said Agnes, archly. 

‘‘ True,” was his rejoinder, ‘‘ but I.am 
a man, and success is to him who works 
it. I have an object now to work for, 
and attain it I will.” Already the travel- 
ers were boarding the western bound train. 
Lawrence possessed himself of Agnes’ 
hands for a moment, and, looking deep 
into hereyes, said: ‘‘ Remember, ‘I am 
held ;’ now assure me that ‘I hold.’” 

‘*Would I wear your locket if you 
didn’t?” was the half coquettish reply, 
and the train was gone. 

Fortunate Margaret, and more fortu- 
nate Lawrence that the swift moving 
train carried out of your hearing the sigh 
of relief which Agnes gave that these tire- 
some adieus at last were over, and that 
she was free to weave bright dreams of 
the Land of Promise. 

‘< We seem to be the chief mourners, 
Margaret,” said Lawrence, a little sadly, 
‘‘and having so much in common, will 
have to be very good to each other, will 
we,not? Let me begin by carrying your 
books. I am going in your direction 
this morning.” 

Margaret shyly looked her thanks for 
this friendly offer, handed her school- 
satchel to him, and walked along with a 
heavy heart, inwardly wondering that 
Agnes could leave Lawrence Erritt so 
willingly, for his place could not be filled 
so easily as a sister’s. 

While Margaret’s face was a sweetly 
serious one it could lay no claimto beauty. 
The eyes were too deep, and the cheeks 
too pale. The whole frame suggested a 
delicate constitution, and kind friends 
often wished that Margaret’s mother had 
lived, for she would have brought her up 
so differently, not allowing constant read- 
ing, and hard studying, for both of these 
pursuits were like the air she breathed to 
Margaret. 

In contrast with Margaret’s face, Agnes 
was simply witching, and by no one were 
her charms more thoroughly appreciated 
than by her friend. Soon the winter days 
set in. Lawrence kept his promise by 
calling to see Margaret occasionally, and 
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talking for the most part of Agnes, her 
letters and bright sayings, the one subject 
upon which Margaret forgot her embar- 
rassed shyness, and grew eloquent. But 
these calls were by no means frequent, for 
Lawrence was hard at work. His friends 
joked him a little that he should have 
given up their society so entirely, never 
spending his evenings at the Club, and 
declining all invitations for a frolic, on 
the ground that he had not thetime. But 
these festive occasions had lost their 
charm, and the young man was no longer 
a dreamer, but an earnest, indefatigable 
worker. His ambition was to become the 
junior partner in the firm of which he 
was now the salaried clerk. One bright 
day in the latter part of June, Lawrence 
Erritt looked at his watch, closed his 
desk hastily, and gathering up a superb 
bunch of dewy roses, made his way with 
all possible speed to the scene of the 
Academy Commencement. It was Mar- 
garet’s graduation day, and he had written 
to Agnes that he would be the bearer of 
the flowers she would have sent her friend 
had she been there. True, he was shame- 
fully late, but Margaret took the honors 
of her class, and he hoped to be in time 
to hear her essay. Not a minute too soon, 
for hardly had he found a seat before 
Margaret’s name was announced. What 
a pale, fragile figure came forward! It 
seemed to every listener in the hall that 
the words of that valedictory were indeed 
words of farewell. 

A lady in front of Lawrence whispered 
to another, ‘‘She was always delicate, 
but they say since Agnes Linden, that 
friend of hers, went away she has never 
been just the same.’’ Lawrence’s heart 
smote him. Why had he not been more 
thoughtful for Margaret, if only for 
Agnes’ sake. He made his way to her 
after the exercises were over, with the 
flowers, which he offered in Agnes’ name, 
and was rewarded for that thoughtfulness 
by a sweet, happy smile. 

“Oh, how good of you, Mr. Erritt; 
these are just the flowers Agnes was most 
fond of. How I wish she was here to- 
day. Do youknow this year has been such 
a long one to me. I feel as if the best, the 
happiest part of myself was in Colorado.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I have been so engrossed with 
my work,” half apologized Lawrence, 
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‘but expect to have more leisure this 
summer. I was just wondering, if we 
could not do a little botanizing together, 
make a herbarium, say, and send the re. 
sults of our labor to Agnes; that was her 
favorite occupation, if you remember.” 

Margaret’s face flushed with pleasure, 

‘‘T should be delighted,’ she said, 
‘¢but father is determined to send me off 
to Aunt Caroline foratime. We could 
begin it now, however; I shan’t go for 
some weeks.” 

Those next few weeks were most pleas- 
ant ones to Margaret, and Lawrence bid 
her good-bye with real regret. 

‘‘T shan’t be idle while I’m away,” 
she said, ‘‘but will add as many rare 
specimens to our collection as I can 
find.”’ 

Four weeks after Margaret went away, 
the news came that her aunt had taken 
her abroad, in the hope that an ocean 
voyage and an entire change would re. 
store her health. Lawrence heard the 
news with pleasure, wondered a little if 
the girl would live to come home, then 
buried himself in his work. 

So the summer passed. Autumn came 
in late, with winter close upon her foot- 
steps. And now it was that Lawrence 
Erritt was rewarded fcr the hard mental 
work of the past year, when Judge Cuth- 
bert grasped his hand after a knotty case 
that he had been trying, and said: ** Young 
man, your masterly management of that 
case, as well as the two hours’ speech, did 
honor to this bar. I congratulate you, 
and also the firm of which I hear you are 
soon to be a member.”’ 

Refreshing words they were to the am- 
bitious fellow. 

That success was but the beginning of 
many others; and when the senior mem- 
ber of the firm drew him aside, and an- 
nounced that a formal partnership would 
be entered upon in the fall, his crowning 
success was won. 

Just a year had passed since Margaret 
went abroad, when hastening to the 
Court House one afternoon, Lawrence 
Erritt came face to face with a lady who 
stopped short and said: 

‘Well, Mr. Erritt, it isn’t flattering to 
be forgotten so entirely by old friends, 
and this makes, I think, the third time 
you have passed me.”’ 
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A dazed, surprised look passed over 
the youag man’s face, as he stammered 


gut : 

«‘T fear Ido not know whom I have 
the pleasure—surely, this is not Miss 
Margaret Mason !”’ 

«Tt is none other,’’ laughed that young 
lady. ‘‘And I have been so anxious to 
see you to make inquiries for Agnes. I 
have not heard from her for so long. But 
do not let me detain you, I see you are 
inahurry. You will call when you have 
the leisure, will you not?”’ 

‘‘Thanks, I shall be delighted,’’ was 
his reply. ‘‘ You must pardon my stu- 
pidity, Miss Mason, but you have changed 
somuch that I was actually at a loss to 
know where I had seen you.”’ 

No wonder Lawrence Erritt was at a 
loss. Agnes herself would hardly have 
recognized in the tall, graceful figure and 
assured ease of manner, her shy little 
friend Margaret. 

Lawrence marveled that a year could 
make such an astonishing difference, and 
hastened to make an early caJl. There 
was not a trace of the old shyness, which 
Agnes used to hint was caused by his 
. presence, and when Margaret produced 
some rare A'pine blossoms and said she 
had brought two of each, one to send to 
Agnes, and the other to add to his collec- 
tion, he was really delighted. Her warm, 


friendly manner led Lawrence to talking . 


much of himself and his hopes that were 
soon to be realized. In greatest confi- 
dence he told her of the change in the 
firm which was to take place so soon, and 
which he had not yet mentioned to Agnes, 
as he intended it to bea thorough sur- 
prise. ‘They talked much of Agnes, of 
»Margaret’s experiences abroad, and Law- 
rence, when he looked at his watch, was 
amazed at the lateness of the hour, and 
mentally recorded this as the most delight- 
ful evening he had spent for a long time. 

Early in September a card appeared in 
the papers announcing that Lawrence 
Erritt, Esq., had been made a member of 
the firm of Bachelor & Allen, and a copy 
was immediately forwarded to Colorado, 
accompanied by a long ardent letter to 
Agnes Linden, in which the writer as- 
sured her that nothing could have urged 
him to such strenuous effort but the rich 
prize he hoped to win. 
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By some strange fatality, that letter 
crossed another addressed to him. The 
handwriting was unfamiliar but the little 
package accompanying it was addressed 
in Agnes’ writing. Breaking the envel- 
ope carelessly he found it contained an- 
other—cards of some kind, for what he 
wondered. Only an instant’s uncertain- 
ty, when the dreadful truth was known ; 
for Agnes Linden’s wedding on the 15th 
of September, and the package contained 
his locket. 

Months have passed since then. The 
news electrified the town, and Lawrence 
Erritt, as the discarded lover, was, for a 
time, the observed of all observers. 

Only one person knew the hopes that 
were shipwrecked, and the dreadful blow 
that had been received, and she shared 
his disappointment as best she could. To 
the world, Lawrence Erritt did not wear 
his heart on his sleeve, but Margaret 
Mason saw with pitying eyes a sterner 
look in those dark eyes, and tense, hard 
lines about the mouth, and she prayed 
that she might be kept from hating her 
friend, as well as her falseness, and that 
the one most deeply injured might not 
lose faith in woman. ‘The subject was 
never mentioned between them but once, 
when Lawrence said : 

‘«Miss Margaret, the only sympathy, at 
one time, that the thought of I could en- 
dure, was yours, and tnat was silent, but 
none the less grateful.’’ 

And Margaret answered, brokenly, ‘‘I 
think we have both been disappointed in 
Agnes.” 

When Harold Hopeton began to ad- 
dress Margaret was not exactlyknown. He 
met her abroad, and that his visits of late 
had become very frequent, was an undis- 
puted fact. Lawrence Erritt, chancing 
to call, met him one evening, saw the 
deep interest he evidently felt in the 
young lady, and went away with a little 
sore feeling that the only woman whose 
friendship, to him, was worth having, 
would soon be the exclusive property of 
some one else. He looked upon himself 
with having done with affairs of the heart, 
he had loved and lost, been humiliated, 
too, but, as he said proudly to himself, 
‘‘she was unworthy of my love, and I 
am strong—strong to endure.” 

Why, then, after this chance visit, did 
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Margaret’s image refuse to be banished 
from his mind? Was it the thought of 
another man’s happiness that recalled his 
own past dreams, or the thought of Mar- 
garet herself? Returning one afternoon 
on horse back froma business trip in the 
country, he saw, standing under the same 
oak tree where Agnes had stood more 
than three years ago, Margaret, taller, 
fairer even than Agnes ever hed been, 
with her hands full of golden-rod. Obey- 
ing his-impulse, he reigned his horse and 
then jumped off to ask for a spray of the 
wayside flower. There was scmething in 
the changing color and averted eyes that 
made Lawrence Erritt imprison the hand 
extended to him, and ask, in a low tone, 
‘* Miss Margaret, would [ be presuming 
upon our friendship if I should ask you 
to listen to a little incident that occurred 
here, where you are standing, almost four 
years ago?”’ 

‘¢ Why should it be presuming, Mr. 
Erritt? We are friends, are we not?”’ 

For a moment he was silent, her grave, 
sweet answer filled him with apprehen- 
sion. What if he had misinterpreted the 
expression of her face and surprised her 
in herthoughts of someone else! It was 
too late to retreat, he was glad that it was. 

‘*Yes,”” he said, rallying at her last 
words, ‘‘we are friends, and no place 
could I tell you so easily as right here. 
Four years ago Agnes Linden sat where 
you are now sitting; it was on the eve of 
her departure for Colorado. Months be- 
fore I had told her that I loved her, and 
I had reason to believe that she returned 
my affection. Once I asked her to wear 
a ring, as it was generally known that 
there was an understanding between us. 
She hurt me very much by her refusal, 
and when I pressed her for her reasons, 
and asked if she did not consider herself 
engaged to me, her answer was: ‘ Yes, 
I’m engaged to you, but I do not care to 
wear a ring, as a long time must elapse 
before our marriage.’ This, of course, 
was unsatisfactory to me, doubly so when 
I Jearned they intended moving to Colo- 
rado. I felt unwilling to have her go 
withcut some pledge of my troth, know- 
ing full well what misunderstandings are 
apt to arise when the only means of com- 
munication are written words; so, on 
this particular afternoon, I determined to 


give her, if she would accept it, this 
locket. I possessed nothing more sacred, 
it having been the one which sealed my 
father’s engagement, and which my 
mother wore until her death, leaving it 
tome. Do you cee the design in the blue 
and the words beneath it?’ 

‘© Yes,’’ said Margaret, reading them 
aloud, ** I hold and I am held,’ what a 
beautiful motto !”’ 

‘¢ Well, continued Lawrence, my satis- 
faction wes complete when Agnes accepted 
it. I felt so deeply its sacredness myself 
that I somehow fancied, unless she was 
really sincere, she could not have prom- 
ised to wear it. Perhaps I attached un- 
due importance to it; but at any rate she 
realized that the locket had at least the 
significance of a ring. We kept up a 
regular correspondence almost up to the 
time that I received her cards. My let- 
ters were more frequent than hers; they 
always had been, and when, for the four 
weeks preceding her wedding, I did not 
hear from her, I was not even troubled 
about it. Iwrote her of my.success when 
admitted to the firm, and told her I hoped 
to go West, perhaps in two weeks from 
that time. My letter must have crossed 
her wedding cards. I received them a 
day after, and in the same mail this 
locket returned, without a word of ex- 
planation—even a line from he.” 

Margaret’s eyes had grown dark -with 
repressed emotion. ‘* How cruelly heart- 
less ! ’’ she said. 

‘‘Yes, it was humiliating,” was his 
quiet reply. ‘* But now I have come to 
the part that is not so easy to tell. Can 
you understand how a man who has loved 
deeply, as I believe I loved her, because 
it was my love alone that nerved and en- 
abled me to accomplish what I did in my 
profession, could, after a single night's 
anguish, say to himself that his love was 
as dead as if it never had existed? That 
was my experience. When I realized the 
fact, I wondered that my feelings toward 
her were not those of anger, but simply 
of pity, perhaps mixed with contempt. 
And now, Margaret, have you no pre- 
monition of the reason that this great love 
died such an easy death? ‘The secret of 
it was this: after I knew you my standard 
of a woman, unconsciously to myself, 
became so exalted, that when I found how 
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far short Agnes was capable of falling, I 
could not, in truth to myself, grieve that 
my eyes had been opened even to the 
bitter knowledge that my idol was clay. 
One thing more, and Iam done. When 
I saw you this afternoon, the truth 
rushed over me with resistless force that 
I loved you; that you were to me the 
perfection of all that is most beautiful 
and true in a woman’s character, and 
that if I could win you I must. You 
are astonished. No doubt you have imag- 
ined me still grieving for a faithless love ; 
but, Margaret, I want to know,’’ and his 
tones thrilled her with their intensity, 
‘only this: may I hope to win your love. 
Ido not presume to ask for it now, or has 
some one else already the first place ?’’ 
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Margaret, pale and trembling, looked 
up through a mist of tears—“I think you 
deserve a very straightforward answer, 
and I want to be brave enough to give 
*.” 

Lawrence braced himself to hear the 
words that his suit was hopeless, pro- 
nounced gently, as Margaret could not 
bear to give pain. ‘‘Go on,”’ he said, 
‘¢T can bear it.” 

‘¢Can you?” said Margaret, smiling. 
‘‘Well, I think I have loved you ever 
since Agnes went away.” 

The locket was entrusted to hands that 
prized it as much as its former owner, and 
the motto, ‘‘ Zeneo et teneor,” was deeply 
significant of the truth that united two 
noble hearts. 
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Se eee eee : 
ACH lad to the lassie he loves 
Gives the fairest name of desire 
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hine own ist 
Music in me 


he magic that moves 


P1Cc 
like a lyre. 


Simple and tender it seems 


Divinely to ¢ 


lesignate thee, 


And all the blossoms of dreams 


It gathers for me. 


Who hath known at tl 





e touch of a hand 
Love turned to delirium —a thrill 


As of longing for death; who hath scanned 
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In a face the raptures that kill ? 
He comprehends how thy name 
From a stranger’s lip let fall 
Brings thee to my breast, and the same 


Sweet swoon covers all! 


Should another be called t 


t 
A usurper is sl 


yy thy name 
1e in my eyes, 
Like the fool in the mantle of fame 
Its stolen folds cannot disguise ; 
Nathless thy image is there— 
A city miraged in the skies,— 
The spell of the name makes her fair 


In thy lover’s eyes. 





But fear not—I love only thee, 

And she that conjures with thy name, 
Fans a fire, already kindled, to see 

Me offer my heart to the flame! 
One thought thy name-sake inspires, 

If thou should’st flee me and hate, 
Or I should light up other fires, 

How would I call my mate? 


As the forest birds wheel to the lair 





Of the hunter who calls them with art, 
By thy well-belov’d name I can snare 

The wild dreams back to my heart. 
When Love her white tresses shall dr: 

In crépe, because Spring did not las , 
Thy name my pale lips shall caress 


Though kisses are past. 
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Che Baby. 


VISITING.—DISPOSITION.—COLD. 


Ill. 


OME things 
scan only be 
learned through 
the severe 
teaching of ex- 
perience, and 
taking baby to 
visit is one of 
them. Oh, the 
trials that come 
with the first 
baby ! He, poor child, suffering because 
he is the first born, and the young, proud 
mother, so anxious to exhibit her little 
one, thinking if she is invited her baby 
is, of course, included, must suffer also. 
For, alas, how changeful are baby ways; 
these little folk can never be depended 
on. A child that is perfectly happy and 
good at home, when abroad is often so 
troublesome, peevish, and fretful, that his 
mother is covered with confusion, and 
cannot find sufficiently strong words to 
again place her child as a model of per- 
fection in the minds of her friends. Or, 
perhaps, he cries lustily, thereby giving 
his mother the greatest anxiety, as she is 
sure her dear baby must be in violent 
pain; if not, all this noise tells of original 
sin, which is such a disgraceful thing to 
exhibit, and in this case the poor mother 
feels as if she must cover her face for very 
shame. While she is deciding this her 
baby commences to sneeze, showing that 
he has caught cold; indeed, her health- 
ful, happy boy shows every indication of 
discomfort. When all this annoyance has 
been brought about because baby is not 
in his own house. He has on too much 
finery, too stiffly starched clothes; be- 
sides, he is upset on account of changed 
te nperature. 

When he was introduced to all of these 
strangers he was in the parlor, and there it 
was sixty-five degrees ; and then they kept 
him for an hour in the sitting-room, 
where the temperature was seventy-seven 
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degrees,and mamma noticed he was getting 
flushed and overheated, and then her 
hostess said: ‘‘ Suppose your nurse takes 
him into my room for awhile—it will be 
more comfortable there—until this room 
is cooled off.’’ And baby goes with nurse 
to a room that is only fifty degrees tem- 
perature. He cannot talk, so he cries be- 
cause he is cold, and in a few more 
minutes he sneezes, again and again. 
And, besides all this, he has been kissed 
by just everybody, from the lady in the 
parlor to the cook in the kitchen, and 
tossed from this one to that, and tor- 
mented generally. No wonder he cries 
and mourns his sad condition 


“ Oh, who would be a baby, for every one to kiss ? 

Tobacco, musk, and omions—no odor will you 
miss ; 

No one to say, ‘just by your leave ;’ or, ‘ baby, if 
you please.’”’ 


And so his mother finally takes this 
much abused little one home. She has 
net enjoyed herself—how could she? 
Worried on account of her child; tried 
because of hfs conduct; and annoyed 
generally. The day has been all wrong; 
in every sense misspent. Nor has her 
hostess enjoyed herself. She is exhausted, 
hearing that cross child cry, and wonder- 
ing what does possess Mrs. F. to bring 
such a bad, troublesome baby with her, 
adding to her husband, ‘I’ve had any- 
thing but a pleasant day.”’ 

When the baby js safely home, and his 
cold gets better—and he is once more 
settled into the routine of home ways and 
doings—he is again the happy, cooing 
infant, which his mother thinks it is too 
bad not to show. The other time there 
must have been a mistake somewhere, and 
once more the child is prepared for his 
crucifixion, which he resents even more 
forcibly than before. 

In time, his mother contents herself 
with going visiting alone. Her visits are 
of shorter duration, as they must be lim- 

ited to her baby’s need. 
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When urged to remain, she replies, ‘*I 
cannot leave the baby beyond four hours. 
[used to take him wherever I went, and 
then there was no occasion to hurry home. 
But my baby does not seem to enjoy visit- 
ing; indeed, one visit will make him sick 
and cross for days. And it is much more 
comfortable for all concerned that he 
stays at home until a little older.” And 
so, by experience, the mother has learned 
wisdom, which is not alone beneficial to 
her child, but to herself as well. 

But of course there are many instances 
where mothers have no one at home with 
whom they can intrust their children, 
and when they are thus handicapped, 
their only remedy is to do the best they 
can. A temporary absence between mother 
and child is very helpful to both. The 
child learns the mother is not always at 
home to him, and the mother needs the 
rest of a few hours breathing space, gen- 
erally returning stronger, and in every 
way abler to meet the many exacting de- 
mands. 

Taking your child visiting is also often 
ruinous to his disposition, which cannot 
be too early trained aright. There is no 
doubt that babies inherit a good or bad 
disposition just as much as they inherit 
scrofula. or weak lungs. For children 
are a reproduction of their ancestors, and 
hereditary traits are just as distinctive, 
when metin the temperament, as when 
met in form or feature. But disposition 
can be guided and controlled, and if the 
infant is watched from his earliest hours, 
a quick temper, or other disagreeable 
quality can be, if not altogether put to 
one side, at least, very much subdued. 

Boarding-houses and hotels are, there- 
fore, very trying places in which to rear 
children. They produce the effect of a 
prolonged ‘visit. Mothers do not want to 
appear disagreeable, and having their 
child constantly wear a placard, ‘‘ hands 
off.”” And yet little tricks are taught 
the baby that seem so cunning when he is 
a year old, that will be held up to ridi- 
cule when he is two years old, or taught 
at two years, which no amount of skilful 
management, excepting in rare instances, 
can be gotten rid of by the time he is four 
years old. Sometimes babies are taught 
to slap, make faces, scowl, or kick, in- 
deed, do all sorts of annoying things. I 
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am thinking now of one of the sweetest 
and brightest of girl babies, whose one 
summer in a country boarding-house, 
when a little under two years of age, took 
five years to undo. She left the city a 
marvel of beauty, loving everybody, a 
smiling, happy baby. She was taught, 
among other things, not to answer when 
she was spoken to, but stick her tongue 
out. ‘‘It looks so cunning to see her 
little tongue,’’ the people said. She was 
also taught to pull the kitten’s tail, and 
take possession of her older sister’s doll, 
as well as her own, and when asked _ to 
give them up, say, ‘‘No, both mine.” 
And if the older sister tried to have her 
own, then, in order to insure possession, 
she would throw herself on the floor and 
scream, whereupon, because of strangers’ 
eyes, the mother would weakly yield, say- 
ing, ‘*You are older, give your doll up 
to your little sister, she makes such a noise 
and attracts so much attention.’”’ And, 
then, the baby would rise triumphantly 
hugging both dolls, and repeating in her 
ecstasy, ‘‘Yes, both mine.’”’ There is 
only one remedy for all this, firmness. 
The child is yours, and not other people’s, 
and, therefore, conscientiously guide your 
own. 

Say no once only, and-correct wisely; 
check the first outbreak of evil. If you 
allow one transgression to go unnoticed, 
the second time the matter will be all the 
more difficult to manage. Solomon, the 
wisest of all men, said, ‘‘Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” 
Cross, selfish children, will make hard, 
cruel men and women. ‘As the twig is 
bent, the tree is inclined,’’ and this is 
quite as true of children, as of trees. 

We have all noticed how friendless 
some children are. No one asks them to 
play; on the contrary, they are avoided, 
and a child without playmates, is indeed 
in a sad condition. Therefore, early 
make your babies understand that mam- 
ma knows best, and then not alone will 
their childhood be bright, joyous, and 
happy, but in after life, they will make 
noble, generous, helpful men and women. 

It is also well to remember that parents 
should work in harmony, Not alone 


should a baby be guided by his mother, 
but his father also. 


While the care of 
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children, particularly babies, falls almost 
entirely upon the mother, the baby’s dis- 
position is under the control of both, and 
one parent must not undo the good that 
the other does. If you do not agree as 
to the manner of training the disposition, 
talk the matter over and satisfactorily 
settle. Do not let your child suffer from 
your dispute or contrary opinion; bu 
together teach, and equally work with 
one aim. 

There’ is a conundrum after the fol- 
lowing fashion: ‘‘ Which travels the 
quickest, heat or cold?” The answer is, 
‘¢Heat, because you can catch cold.” 
And that it is true the whole human race 
can testify, and none more positively than 
the baby. 

Generally, cold comes from exposure, 
and settles in our ‘‘ weak spot.’’ We have 
just heard howour baby has it in his nose, 
because that part showed the least resist- 
ance, and nothing is more conducive to 
give cold than, when overheated, to enter 
and remain ina room below the proper 
temperature. To prevent cold, we should 
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I Jaugh with them merrily, joyous as they ; 
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My sighs and 


The smile is the vail that we throw o’er the face, 
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And the laugh often hides from the careless a sigh, 
Which we would only breathe when loved ones 


A parent bird, often, its young ones will leave, 


And fly from its nest 


But, think you, when no one that loved nest is nigh, 
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Thus we cover the feelings most cherished and dear, 


And hide 





Are not half so dear 


them my smiles, love ; 


my silent 


That crowds on our features, no feelings may trace; 


s loved ones not joyously fly ? 


them from view when the careless are near; 
ut, dearest, the smz/es that I scatter 


as one sweet thought of thee. 





THOUGHTS. 


have the baby properly clothed, remem. 
bering that overheating is as hurtful to 
the little one as not to be sufficiently warm. 
Babies, therefore, need a great variety of 
garments, for every day of the same sea- 
son is not of a like temperature. When 
the air is cold, clear and crisp, it will not 
hurt the baby to go out, if his garments 
are warm; but, if a sunny, warm day pre- 
sents itself, do not put on the same fleecy 
wraps as zero weather calls for. Or, if 
summer time is here, remember baby can 
catch cold then, if there is any differ- 
ence, easier than on wintry days. Fer it 
is so frequent for an unexpected wind to 
start or shower to come and change the 
temperature, that we must protect our 
little ones from cold in the warm hot days 
as well as when the north wind blows, 
And so, in all the seasons, greatest judg- 
ment must be used, and proper sacks and 
wraps and hats be within ready reach, or 
the dreaded cold will come, on account 
of the lack of proper protection, and the 
result of ‘‘only a cold’’ to the tender 
baby may be sad, indeed. 
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ZY wry L. R. 
ACKEY FORD 
would have 
been a very 


pleasant little 
boy to know 
if he hadn’t 
used the word 
but in so very 
many of his 
sentences. 
Not that the 
word but is 
in itself of- 
fending ; fre- 
quently it isa very good word; as, for 
instance, when a boy says, ‘‘I might /tke 
to do it, du¢ it’s wrong, and I won’t do 
it.’ Jackey never used it this way. 
When his mother would ask him to stop 
playing marbles, lest he should wake 
baby, Jackey would answer complacently, 
‘¢Indeed, mamma, I would, but I haven’t 
finished the game.’’ When his nurse 
would ask him, “ Please, like a good little 
boy, to run down under the window and 
fetch up the hair-brush little sister had 
thrown out,’’ Jackey would say, ‘‘I'd 
like to do it for you, Sallie, but my legs 
are tired runnin’.’’ When Jackey and his 
grandfather were walking along the street 
together, and a sudden gust of wind 
coming up behind them, the old gentle- 
man cried, ‘‘ Run, Jackey, run, and catch 
grandpa’s hat,’’ Jackey just held hard to 
his own hat, and cried back: ‘‘I’d do it, 
grandpa, but that boy on the other side 
the street ’s nearer ’n me.”’ 
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BAKER. 


One day little sister and the baby were 
taken sick with the measles, and Jackey 
was packed off to the country to visit his 
Aunt Lucilla. He had often been there 
before, but never alone. His aunt seemed 
more pleased to ¢ee him, however, than if 
he had brought his papa and mamma, and 
little sister and the baby with him. She 
kissed him and smiled at him quite kind- 
ly, and then, all of a sudden, as if re- 
membering something, she put her hand 
under his chin, and made him look at her. 

‘‘Mind, Jackey Ford,’ she said, im- 
pressively, ‘‘no dzts are allowed on this 
place.’’ 

It was rather hard on Jackey. He was 
obliged to stop in the middle of so many 
of his sentences and arrange them differ- 
ently, for he was a trifle afraid of Aunt 
Lucilla’s black eyes. 

‘¢Humph!”’ said Aunt Lucilla to her- 
self, ‘‘it’s a good thing for you, Jackey 
Ford, that little sister and the baby are 
sick. I'll send you back to town another 
boy.”’ 

And it was wonderful how rapidly 
Jackey did improve. Why, in no time 
he was a real help to his aunt. He learned 
to feed the chickens and ride old Jenny 
Lind to water. He could harness the 
goat to the little milk wagon, and lead her 
down to the dairy without spilling any of 
the milk. He even began to be not at 
all afraid of Aunt Lucilla’s black eyes. 
‘¢She must have been veal pretty ovc?,”’ 
soliloquized Jackey, as he sat cross- legged 
on the fence, and munched gratefully at a 
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cherry turn-over. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder 
at all if she’d been vea/ pretty onct.” 

His aunt called him to come and go 
with her into the orchard to gather apples, 
and he swallowed his last bite of turn-over 
as he jumped off the fence. 

They were going through the orchard 
gate when they saw the goat enjoying a 
nibble at one of the young trees. 

‘Run, Jackey, cried his aunt, ‘‘run 
quickly and drive her off before she kills 
the tree.’’ 

Jackey ran as fast as he could, and, 
picking up a stick lying near by, began 
hitting poor nanny between the horns, 
shouting to her to go away and leave that 
apple tree alone. Nanny raised her head 
in some surprise, and looked at Jackey ; 
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then she lowered her head and the next 
instant Jackey was being rolled uncere- 
moniously over the orchard grass. 

Miss Lucilla threw up her hands and 
screamed, until the hired man at the barn 
heard her and came running to the rescue. 
The man pulled the goat off by the horns, 
and Miss Lucilla, crying to think sucha 
thing had happened before her very eyes, 
rushed to her little nephew and picked 
him up. But Jackey Ford was more 
frightened than hurt. 

‘Aunt Lucilla,’’ he sobbed, in a grieved 
voice, while he smeared his tears over his 
face with his jacket-sleeve, ‘‘ Aunt Lu- 
cilla, why-—why—didn’t you—tell —her, 
—no— butts—was — ’lowed—on—this— 
place?” 


WMiscellancous Amusements. 


THE WAFER TRICK. 

N each side of a table knife or 

ivory paper-cutter, stick, in the 

presence of your company,three 

wafers. Take the knife by the 

handle, and turn it over two or 

three times, to show that the wafers are 

allon. Desire some person to take off 

one wafer from one side of the blade; 

turn the knife twice, and there will ap- 

pear only two wafers on each side; re- 

move another wafer, turn the knife twice, 

and there will appear only one wafer on 

each side; take the third wafer away, 

turn the knife twice, and there will appear 

to be no wafer on either side. After a 

momentary pause, turn the knife again 

twice, and three wafers will appear on 
each side. 

The secret of this capital trick consists 
in using wafers of the same size and color, 
and turning the knife, so that the same 
side is constantly presented to the view, 
and the wafers are taken off that side, one 
by one. The three wafers will thus re- 
main untouched on the other side, so that 
when you have first made it appear that 
there are no wafers on either side, you 
may, apparently, show three on each, by 
the same means. The way to turn the 
knife is as follows: When you lift it up, 
turn it in your hand, with your finger and 





thumb, completely round, until the side 
that was uppermost when you lifted it 
comes uppermost again. This is done in 
an instant, and is not perceptible if adroitly 
managed. 


THE ELASTIC EGG. 


Take a good and sound egg, place it in 
strong vinegar, and allow it to remain for 
twelve hours; it will then become quite 
soft and elastic. In this state it can be 
squeezed into a tolerably wide-mouthed 
bottle ; when in, it must be covered with 
water, having some soda dissolved in it. 
In a few hours this preparation will re- 
store the egg nearly to its original solidity ; 
after which the liquid should be poured 
off, and the bottle dried. Keep it as a 
curiosity to puzzle one’s friends for an ex- 
planation how the egg was laid in it. 


ATTRACTION OF AMBER. 


Take a piece of yellow amber, warm it, 
rub it briskly on the coat-sleeve, and hold 
it towards some scraps of bran, filaments 
of feathers, or other light bodies lying 
upon a book or a smooth table. The 
amber being excited by the friction, will 
attract particles of bran, etc., and hold 
them suspended. This is the first 
electrical experiment recorded. 
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The Fashions. 





A“ Monthly Resume of Practical fatters Relating to 


Dress and Social Kvents. 





‘f.} HAVE no doubt my read- 
‘i ers will be glad to have 
a few preliminary hints 
=< about autumn fashions, 
although too early yet 
to speak with certainty 
about decided styles. 
Black is to be the 
fashion for everything— 
gowns, trimmings, 
wraps, all have black 
predominating. Feather 
bands are to be one of 
the most stylish trim- 
mings used upon hand- 





some woolen gowns, these must present the 
appearance of a heavy, coarse material, while 
on the contrary, if of cashmere or serge they 
cannot be too fine. 

In colored goods all the shades that have been 
popular predominate. A new brown of a fawn- 
ish tint promises to be fashionable, while gray, 
tan, brown, dark blue, deep rich red, heliotrope, 
and old rose are all shown. For evening wear, 
pearl gray, lavender, yellow, rose pink, écru, 
and ice blue are to be popular. 

High sleeves are to be worn without doubt, 
not perhaps towering up even with our ears, 
as those of the past season have done. They 
will be made of a contrasting material, velvet 
or silk. Cloth and fur shoulder capes take a 
new lease of life, and are to be the most fash- 
ionable wrap for autumn wear; astrakan fur is 
to be very popular for these and longer wraps. 

Round waists are the caprice of the season 
with Parisiennes, and are made alike on the 
simple house gowns and for elaborate visiting 
costumes. These are not the short waists re- 


cently in vogue, but are as long as the wearer’s 
figure will permit, being made over well-fitted 
linings, though the only seams shown in the 
material are under the arms. The fullness is 
massed in deep shirring at the waist line in front 
and back, and continued below to fall low on the 
hips. The skirt is finished without a belt, being 
neatly corded at the top, and when worn is 
slipped over the bodice, and rests there at the 
waist line in a simple way that seems careless at 
first, but is easy and pretty for negligee dresses. 
Other round bodices fastened invisibly under 
the left arm have a yoke at the top with all the 
fullness below, shirred near the armholes, then 
drawn to the middle of the waist line in folds 
that forni a y in front and back alike. This 
yoke may be of embroidery, or of silk, in contrast 
to that of the dress, or at least quite different 
from it, as a gay plaid surah yoke (or guimpe) in 
a round bodice of dark blue surah. The sleeves 
are of the plaid used for the guimpe, and the 
plain skirt has a border of the plaid. Such 
yokes or guimpesare now cut short in the middle 
and pointed at each side to reach under the 
arms, and the top of the bodice is then edged 
with gold or silver braid. A pretty gown of thin 
rough wool in large plaids of lavender and gray, 
with bars of black and white, is made in this 
way, with the yoke and sleeves of plain lavender 


~ wool edged with two rows of gold braid a fourth 


of an inch wide. 

To decorate the front of a plain skirt coutur. 
iéres have introduced the moeud écrasé, of pure 
Louis XV style. The bow is arranged with its 
ends gracefu]ly twisted upon the skirt, carefully 
secured everywhere, but looking as if its folds 
were perfectly free and natural. The same bow 
can be used on a plain, seamless corsage, or on 
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onesleeve. Onablack satin gown,a plaid ribbon 
thus employed has an excellent effect. It is a 
good idea for renovating or altering a last year’s 
toilette. The moeud écrasé can be used on toi- 
lettes of any material, silk, gauze or woolen. 

In bodices the seamless style is still first in 
favor, and next comes quite a different style; 
which consists of many seams in violin fashion, 
each seam being marked by a row of tiny but- 
tons placed lengthwise from neck to waist. These 
buttons, up to the present, are of the same mate- 
rial as the gown. 

Skirts of dresses are still made plain and 
straight, at least in front, for at the back they 
are as full as possible. All the elegance of a 
dress, indeed, now consists in the back of the 
The front and of the 
shaped to the figure, while the back is arranged 


skirt. sides skirts are 
in plaits lying one over the other, to give the 
effects of no plaits at all, the fullness being pro- 
cured by some mysterious art known only to the 
dressmaker. 

Some skirts, however, are still made with all 
the fullness visibly gathered into the back of the 
waistband, and these are edged around the bot- 
gold braid, etc. This 
style is the reverse of new, but it is still in great 


~-_. 


tom with rows of ribbon, 


favor with Parisian ladies. 

Perfumed shoes are now all the rage in Paris. 
Those who can afford it have Russian leather 
shoes, but, as these are very expensive, the in- 
side of ordinary shoes is sprinkled with orris- 
root, or any other perfumed powder. Pearl-gray 
buckskin is much used for fancy shoes; they are 
bound with gray ribbon, and stitched with gray 
silk to match. 
with pale pink silk, which gives them a more 


They are, also, sometimes stitched 


fanciful appearance. 

A novelty for young ladies is the pzerrot neck 
frill, made of Irish lace or Italian guipure. It 
is fastened at the back, or on one side of the 
neck. It is so deep, also, that sometimes it 
almost reaches the waist. 
however, and li 


It is very becoming, 
ghts up the most simple gown. 
Plain linen collars and cuffs are also coming 
in again, especially for tailor-made costumes. 

A new morning wrapper for a lady 
Récamier—is made of red foulard silk (or any 
material you like), but in shape it is shapeless, 
being made of four long widths, two for the back 
and two for the front, the whole being gathered 
into a neck-band, or shoulder-yoke. Then, 
gathered into the shoulder seams, at the back, 


called 





are two long scarves to match the entire robe, and 
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of a different color; these are crossed over the 
back, and brought forward in front of the figure, 
where they are tied together, and thus form the 
figure, if desired; otherwise, the scarves are al- 
lowed to fall, 2 volomté, at the back. This is 
as convenient, as it is original. 

Narrow ribbons round the neck, with long 
streamers at the back, are returning into fashion. 
These were once called, “Follow me, ye lads,” 
What will they be called now ? 

A hint to ladies, when out much in the open 
air: Always put a little ammonia, benzine, or 
borax, in the water they bathe in. 

Never bathe the face in very cold water. Use 
soft towels for drying the face, and to keep oft 
wrinkles bathe the face at night, first in hot 
water, as hot as can be borne, and then in cold 
water; then go to bed. 

Among the minor accessories that give a 
charming finish to a lady’s toilette are the new 
feather collars, worn tightly encircling the throat. 
With a fawn or gray gown this collar would be 
black ostrich, and with a dark or medium gown 
the collar is either white, cream, or natural, 
Feathers are daily becoming more popular, and 
some of the prettiest hats are well trimmed with 
them on the upper edge of the brim and among 
the folds ofthe crown, Little capotes, made en- 
tirely of ostrich tips, are lovely in fawn or gray. 

Lace scarves and feather boas are still fash- 
ionable, and some of the newest scarves are 
cream-color, with the design beautifully elabor- 
ated at the ends. Marie Antoinette fichus of 
lisse or mousseline, with lace edges, are asuffi- 
cient protection for the throat during the chilly 
evenings. 

For morning wear, there is no better style 
than the Russian blouse, which is made either 
to match the skirt, or of flannel, or surah. 
Sleeves and yokes are as often made to match 
the rest of the dress now as they are made of a 
different material and color. Silk gowns, how- 
generally, lace yokes and sleeves, 
Cotton dresses 


ever, have, 
and woolen gowns silk sleeves. 
are better with sleeves to match. 

A pretty visiting costume is made of pearl 
gray cloth, embroidered with silk, and steel 
beads all around the skirt. The sleeves are 
made of the same embroidery, as also is the 
Figaro jacket that is worn with it. The hat of 
gray, trimmed with pale gray feathers. 

On cloth or silk, amidst the Arabesques of 
braiding, rows of small beads are sewn, throw- 
ing bright sparks amidst the lines of dull silk 
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passementerie, In another style of embroidery 
large nails in steel are arranged on bands of 
cloth, to trim cloth gowns. Louis XIII jackets, 
with long basques open at the back, are embroi- 
dered all over with these steel nails. 


Costumes for children are being made in 
woolen goods, of two colors, or plain and striped. 
A charming frock of this nature is made of 
mauve and cream, with splashed mauve stripes, 
The skirt is mauve, edged with cream Irish cro- 
chet, which runs up the right side of the tablier 
also. The crossed mauve corsage is edged with 
lace, and shows a loose chemisette beneath, of the 
striped material. The sleeves are striped. The 
toilette is prettily ornamented with ribbons. In 
mauve faille and striped foulard this is a dainty 


and dressy costume. 

Plaid still holds its ground, and promises to be 
very popular this autumn. In fresh colors they 
are very pretty. A pretty model is in a beige- 
like material, in delicate shaded blues and 
cream. Plaid forms the plaited skirt, the draped 
waistcoat, the full sleeves and the collar. All 
but the sleeves are cut on the cross. A blue 
woolen casaque, without sleeves, forms the cor- 
sage. The backs are held with a blue ribbon 
belt, which passes under the loose open front, 
and ties on the left. 

The pélerine is much worn by girls at the sea- 
side. Woolen or serge dresses have nearly all 
their little pélerines to match, edged with rows 
of red or white braid to match the dress trim- 
ming. The serge sailor dress is exempt from 
this addition, and, as usual, the sailor dress will 
be worn by all girls who are young enough. At 
the sea-side it is even adopted by grown-up girls. 
For cooler days there are smart little pilot coats 
of blue cloth to slip over the sailor blouse. The 
cloth cap is preferred to a straw hat. It is un- 
deniably the best finish of the costume, as a cos 
tume, though not a suitable hat for the sea-side, 
where the child will be forced to endure much 
exposure to the sun. 

Tasteful dresses worn as light mourning are 
made of black twilled wool wrought all over 
with white silk petit pots spots. This fabric 
forms a habit skirt, and a jacket fitted in the 
back and loose in front, simply trimmed, with 
scalloped edges that are bound with white braid. 
The skirt is attached to a corselet of the same, 
reaching half-way up the bust, slashed in front 
and on the sides, and laced there and in the back 
with white silk cords tipped or spiked with black. 
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This corselet is worn over a blouse waist of black 
foulard striped with white, and fastened with jet 
studs. The top of the blouse is laid in small box 
plaits in shallow yoke shape, the sleeves are full 
and straight,and the collar and cuffs are doubled 
and wide enough to turn back in negligee fash- 
ion. Instead of having a foundation skirt sewed 
permanently to the outer skirt, this dress is worn 
over a separate skirt of taffeta silk, covered at the 
foot with three or four bands of the material scal_ 
loped with white braid. 

Simpler gowns of plain black serge, made by 
tailors and called country dresses, have a plaited 
skirt and blouse or shirt waist, with only rows of 
stitching as trimming. The shirt waist is without 
lining, and has a broad box plait in front fastened 
by jet stud buttons, and there is also a breast 
pocket for a watch. A shirt yoke deeply pointed 
in the back is neatly stitched on its edges, and 
the only fullness is that held in small plaits at the 
line of the waist. The collar is turned over, and 
worn with a wide bias scarf of black foulard tied 
inalarge bow. The belt is of black undressed 
kid, fastened by three narrow straps buckled in 
front. There are also wide repped silk belts, 
with buckleseof black passementerie, in which 
dull jet beads are introduced, to be worn by those 
dressing in mourning. FASHION. 
ee eee 


Description of Fashions. 


Fic. 1. Walking dress for lady made of cloth, 
the skirt has three box plaits in front ornamented 
with applique of velvet and braid; straight in 
the back. Bodice gathered on the left shoulder, 
trimmed slantwise to correspond with skirt. Hat 
of the same shade as dress, trimmed with large 
ribbon bow. 

Fic. 2. Walking dress made of plaid woolen 
goods. The skirt is cut bias, plaited upon the 
sides and back, straight in front, slightly gath- 
ered up on the right side. Jacket bodice, white 
vest. Hat of cloth, trimmed with feathers and 
velvet loops. 

Fic. 3. Walking costume, made of flowered 
delaine, combined with spotted pongee silk; a 
fine plaiting in plain silk surrounded the dotted 
skirt, long plaited tabs falling over it of the de- 
laine. The chemisette of silk, to match, is 
prettily embroidered or honeycombed with con- 
trasting silk, and peeps out between the braces 
of the stomacher and the crossed folds of the 
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bodice, the left one being in plain material, and 
finishes off in a point. Hat in Manilla straw, 


adorned with bunches of flowers or corded 
ribbon. 
Fic. 4. Outdoor dress of blue and black 


striped woolen; skirt flat in front, and plaited at 
the sides and back. Draped corsage over a 
plastron of black silk, covered with black gui- 
pure passementerie; band to match, with point 
in front. Sleeve buttoned at 
puffed at the top. 


the wrist and 
Capote of embroidery and 
flowers. 

FIG. 5. 


cloth, slightly draped from the sides, and cut in 


Walking dress, the skirt of violet 


front with a low corselet bodice, also very 
slightly draped; the back and sides in plain 
plaits. Short jacket fronts, covered with fine 
passementerie ; plastron of cloth, tucked inside 
the corselet; the back of the corsage plain. Full 
sleeves, tucked at the elbow and wrist. Chip 
hat, trimmed with ribbon. 

Fic. 6. Walking costume of plaid woolen, 
the skirt cut on the cross, and plaited through- 
out, except in front. Pointed bodice, the right 
side crossing the left, and fastened under the left 
arm. Slight fullness at the point and at the 
neck. Frill of embroidered green surah follow- 
ing the fastening. Gigot sleeves; high collar. 
Black straw hat, with fancy plume. 

Fic. 7. Outdoor costume, made of Gobelin 
blue cashmere. The skirt is draped; short 
bodice, crossed in front, cut low under the arms, 
and caught together on the shoulders with silver 
buttons. The back cut in the same way. Under 
bodice and collar of dark blue velvet; waistband 
with point to match, and pointed cuff. Sleeves 
raised at the shoulder. Straw capote, trimmed 
with roses and feathers. 

Fic. 8. Traveling costume, made of check 
tweed, the skirt draped. Pointed bodice of black 
velvet, with double fronts of tweed, fastened 
down with buttons; the centre of the back of 
tweed, the sides of velvet. Velvet sleeves, with 
short oversleeves of tweed. Velvet collar. Small 
straw capote, trimmed with surah and flowers. 

Fic. 9. Bridal coiffure. The hair is curled 
in front, and is arranged in thick plaits on the 
nape. The long tulle veil is draped on the head, 
on a coronet of orange blossoms, 

Fics. 10-11. Back and front of Jady’s wrap- 
per, which can be made of cashmere, China silk, 
cotton goods, or any fabric desired, the trimming 
being regulated by the material. The yoke and 
deep cuffs are of velvet, the same material, or of 
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suitable material to correspond with the wrapper, 
The front hangs full, confined at the waist by a 
belt or ribbons. The back is close fitting, cut 
off below the waist line, the skirt gathered into 
it. The sleeves are gathered at the top, also into 
the deep cuffs. 

Fics, 12-13. 
kerchiefs., 

Fic. 14. Lady’s night-gown, made of cambric 
muslin; the front formed of rows of muslin and 
lace insertion, divided by tucks; finished at the 
edge witha narrow rufile, trimmed with lace, 
Sailor collar, trimmed to correspond. 

Fic. 15. Trimming for dress bodice, made of 
surah silk, shirred at the neck, and below the 
waist line laid in fine plaits. It is crossed and 
finished with ribbons coming around from the 
back, and finished with a bow and ends. 

Fic. 16. Toque made of mauve faille, draped 
with spotted black tulle. Garland of buttercups 
and primroses. Black velvet strings. 

Fic. 17. Hat of black lace straw, the brim trim- 
med inside with rolls of emerald velvet covered 
with lace, Draped crown of black tulle wiih lace, 
Alsatian bow of emerald ribbon, and black plume. 

Fic. 18. Capote of gold braid, veiled with 
cream tulle. Drapery of cream lace and bou- 
quet of pansies. Golden butterfly rising above 
the flowers. Bows and strings of green ribbon, 

Fic. 19. Evening gown of blue surah, witha 
rose quilling around the skirt; overdress of white 
lace laid in plaits, fastened upon the skirt with 
bands and rosettes of blue ribbon. V-shaped 
bodice, crossed in front,and covered with plaited 
lace, trimmed with rosettes to correspond with 
skirt; elbow sleeves high on the shoulders. 

Fic. 20. Walking jacket of black Perfection 
silk, trimmed down the front with jet ornaments; 
vest of broché, forming pointed ends in front, 
which are finished with bows of ribbons; the 
waistcoat is formed of very fine plaitings of lace. 
Full sleeves of broché, finished with plaitings ot 
lace; the basque is edged with jet fringe. 

Fic. 21. Walking jacket of black poult-de- 
soie, trimmed with bands of brocade; the sleeves 
are wide at the wrist, and lined with gold shot 
silk. 

Fic. 22, Jacket of tan colored cloth, with 
sleeves, revers, and pocket-flaps of cloth heavily 
braided, so as to resemble broché. 

Fic. 23. Mantle of black broché, cut in 
deep points; it is trimmed with jet passemen- 
terie and fringe; epaulettes and trimming at the 
neck of jet. 


Fashionably lace-trimmed hand. 
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Foreign 


Paris, August, 1890. 
AWO weddings of note 
among the French no- 
bility have just been 
celebrated. One is that 
of Mile. de Pourtalés 
with M. de Loys. The 
Comtesse de Pourtalés 
was one of the cele- 
brated beauties of the 
Imperial Court, and still 
one of the 





remains 
queens of Parisian so- 
ciety. Onthe day her 
daughter’s marriage con- 
tract was signed, she 
wore a blue lampas dress 
with long train, and over 
the bodice a large Marie 
Antoinette fichu of white silk gauze, with a deep 
fall of handsome lace, this fichu crossed over in 
front and, passing under the arms, was tied at 
the back, with long ends falling on the skirt. 
Jewels were placed about here and there in the 
folds. Her daughter departed a little from the 
orthodox pink, which is generally de rigueur on 
these occasions, and wore a shade of rose dilacé, 
dull silk, made with plain straight skirt, with a 
drapery of silk gauze the same shade, arranged 
in festoons around the lower part, with a rosette 
of gauze at the top of each festoon, or scallop, 
The gathered bodice had a crossway scarf of the 
same gauze. The corbeille was very handsome. 
I will try and describe a splendid diamond neck- 
lace only. It was a riviére of diamonds, with 
two ends, which crossed over, and at the ends 
were two very large diamonds; ten other 
equally large diamonds were mounted on invisi- 
ble wires, and fell on the neck, without any 
apparent support. This imperceptible style of 
setting is new, and very much in vogue just now. 

The Duchesse de Dondeauville wound up the 
season’s festivities with a large dinner party, to 
which one hundred and thirty were invited. The 
guests were not arranged in two long lines, fable 
@hote fashion ; far better, there were a quantity 
of small tables, each laid for six or eight per- 
sons, and to each a maitre d’hotel and three 
footmen in attendance. Each guest as he arrived 
was handed the name of the lady he was to 
escort, and the number of the table at which to 
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place themselves, The centre of each table was 
ornamented with a basket of flowers, and each 
basket contained different flowers of different 
colors; from the middle of each rose a little 
silver staff with a ribbon flag, on which the num- 
ber of the table was embroidered. The plate 
and porcelain were magnificent, all of the time 
of Louis XV. At the two principal tables, the 
Duc did the honors at one, and the Duchesse at 
the other. After dinner all adjourned to the 
garden (which is one of the largest in Paris), 
illuminated with electric lamps arranged among 
the trees, and then three hundred persons arrived 
for the soirée. 

The second grand marriage was that of Mlle. 
de Clermont Tonnerre with Comte d’Hardi- 
villiers. The church was crowded, but during 
the adéjeuner I had time to look at the dresses, 
The bride’s dress was very simply made; it was 
white satin, trimmed with point d’Angleterre, 
and veil of the same lace. I will describe the 
two bridesmaids’ dresses, as they may serve as 
guides, but I cannot but add that I think these 
French weddings would be much prettier if the 
bridesmaids were dressed alike, as in England, 
and not each one according to her own device, 
as here. The bride’s sister wore white silk reps 
with a blush tinge, and a deep ruche at the edge 
of the skirt; plaited bodice, with sash going 
twice round the waist and tied at the left side in 
long loops without ends. The other bridesmaid 
wore blue surah and veiling; the skirt was 
veiling with silk ruche at the edge (these ruches 
are much worn); silk sleeves and revers on 
bodice; large hat turned up at the back and 
side, blue feathers arranged round the brim. 

Many of the handsomest afternoon and carriage 
dresses are made of white and very pale hued 
cloth. I have seen them in white cloth very 
simply made, the sleeves alone richly emblazoned 
with gold arabesques, or braided in gold. They 
are generally worn in conjunction with the mil- 
linery novelty for the month, the white lace hat, 
relieved by a small sprig of flowers. A pale old 
rose-colored cloth costume has a wide band of 
velvet to match all around the bottom of the 
skirt, and sleeves of the same. Another pink 
cloth dress has a woven band of white around the 
narrow skirt, reaching to the knees, the bodice be- 
ing cut out of the same material in such a way that 
the white portion forms a circle round the figure 
from the waist to the arm-pits, Finally, a third, 
fresher in hue, hasa plain skirt, pink cloth jacket 
entirely covered with scrolls of black braiding, 
and black velvet sleeves, Stone-color and pale 
gray are very popular hues, A redingote of the 
former, in cloth, showing no skirt beneath, is 
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completed by a double cape, mounted on a black 
velvet plastron. A second stone-colored woolen 
dress has mauve velvet sleeves. Gray costumes 
are relieved by silk sleeves of various colors. In 
several cases lately I have seen them with auber- 
gine-colored sleeves. Or the parts will be re- 
versed and the sleeves, etc., be gray, and the rest 
of the dress of a more positive hue. Thus, a 
gown of a bright tan cashmere will have a plas- 
tron, to which a pointed hood is attached, and 
sleeves of gray Sicilienne, studded with steel 
beads. 

Marie Antoinette toilettes, modeled after those 
worn by the unfortunate sovereign, when she 
masqueraded as a milkmaid, are much liked by 
pretty young matrons. They are of some bright 
figured cotton stuff, with elbow sleeves and de- 
colleté bodice, covered by the historic fichu of 
mull and creamy lace; for the morning the hair 
is often massed beneath the becoming mob caps 
with butterfly bows of scarlet, mauve, or rose- 
hued ribbon. 

An iced plaid is a summer novelty, and its im- 
plied frigidity is not a delusion. The iced plaid 
comes in the still popular Tartan effects, and is 
of surah, the surface of which appears to have 
been lightly powdered with hoar-frost. 

A word on jeweled trimmings. Crystal is 
colored and cut to imitate precious stones, and 
worked in net. This, placed on a dress, looks 
as if the dress was covered with jewelry. Bu 
the fit place for all this meretricious brilliancy is 
on the stage. I cannot imagine any woman of 
true taste lending herself to wear this mock jewel 
trimming. I mention it asa duty, but it shows 
a lamentable decadence in good taste. 

In bridle lingerie, the motto night-grown is 
the latest craze. The motto is embroidered, per- 
haps around the bottom of the skirt, on the cuffs, 
or on a shield-shaped piece in front, with a 
border of flowers. Among favorite quotations 
are: “ Come thoughts as sweet as incense crushed 
from flowers ;” ‘‘Good-night, sweet, good-night ;” 
«Forget the world and all its cares;” “ He giv- 
eth His beloved sleep;” ‘Sweet dreams,” etc. 

Madame the Duchess of Malborough, has a 
new fad which bids fair to become a popular one. 
She has instituted a series of lectures on “ The 
Cooking of the Future,” which are given by her 
famous cordon bleu to her guests, and after the 
lecture the patient audience is invited to partake 
of the delicacies of which he has told them. 

For some time past Parisians have been lend- 
ing brilliancy to their eyes and redness to their 
lips by wearing plain black net-veils furnished 
with one, two, or, at most, three large chenille 
spots, which have the appearance of patches. 
They have now inaugurated another style of veil 
for black lace hats, namely, a single breadth of 
black-spotted net gathered to the back of the 
chapeau, and worn hanging to the hem of the 
gown, or in a long loop to the ground, and then 
caught up again to the waist or wrist. So far 
they have only been seen in black; but there is 
no reason why they should not come out in white 
or colored crape, or tulle, when the season is 
more advanced. Button-hole bouquets, laid aside 
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for some time, are once more in fashion, and 
also pocket handkerchiefs tucked into the bosom 
ofthe dress. This revival is referred to a curious 
source. On coming away from the prison in which 
her son 1s immured, the Countess de Paris is said 
to have crushed the handkerchief that had served 
to wipe a maternal tear or two, into her dress, 
and hence this way of carrying it is called «fe. 
tuur ae Clairvaux.” 

Lord Wolseley’s party at Greenwich, England, 
was notable for the most exquisite decorations, 
The huge tent was decorated entirely with roses, 
except one table, where a fine display of plate 
was filled with orchids and pink roses. Over. 
head hung baskets of roses. The cords of the 
tent were hidden by ivy, and from the support to 
the marquee came huge posies of roses, witha 
profusion of the same springing out therefrom in 
luxuriant beauty. The approach was guarded 
by two huge Flemish pottery jugs, in a bright 
blue tone, filled with high pink blooms, inter. 
mixed with gold-colored flowers. This was in. 
deed, a feast of roses. 

Crescent-shaped glasses, filled with flowers, 
are placed on the table, with the points upward, 
rising from a glass plateau, the foliage hiding the 
uniting stem, which, by the-bye, is extremely 
fine. Roses show to the best advantage thus ar- 
ranged. So they doin the loofah baskets dyed 
a dark brown and edged with gold. Rich 
damask roses, so placed in these that they seem 
to be growing, are delightful. Water-lilies and 
iris make a wonderful combination for dinner. 
table decorations, and are nearly as lovely as 
orchirds and roses combined. The white, 
feathery bloom of the water-rush, like an elon- 
gated piece of wadding, blends well with pop. 
pies, and the greatest novelty of the moment isa 
large and magnificent poppy, pure white, with 
huge leaves, exceedingly decorative. The pop- 
pies look best by themselves. 

The choice of flowers just now for decoration 
is a large one. There are roses of every hue, 
and among them the simple moss-buds, which 
blend so delightfully with gypsophyllum. Honey- 
suckle and the all-fashionable sweet peas con- 
tributed their quotas of delicious odors. The 
white trumpet-lily is placed in the corner of 
many rooms, with a plentiful supply of reeds, 
which require much water and are very decora- 
tive. The kind that look like inch-wide green 
ribbons. A shaggy sunflower, small in size, is 
new, and is used to great advantage. 

In an entertainment recently given at one of 
the fashionable watering-places,there was a large, 
square hall, which was banked up with white 
blooms ofall kinds. Over the wide ample stair- 
case hung large balls of white flowers, and be- 
sides a floral forest on the mantel-pieces, the 
grates were filled in with huge blocks of ice, 
with a strong light behind them, so that the 
leaves and flowers placed on the surface of the 
ice looked transparent. Many of the gentle- 
men wore white buttonholes, and such gigantic 
ones! Nothing is so fashionable as a white 
carnation of Brobdingnagian proportions. 

MARIGOLD. 
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Wousehold Mepartment. 


To Make Pickles. 


As far as pos,ible, it is well to boil the vinegar 
for pickles in stoneware jars, rather than in 
metal vessels. The hot vinegar dissolves the tin 
from the iron pans, and a portion of the sub- 
stance from brass and copper ones, which is un- 
wholesome. Stoneware jars, or glass bottles 
should always be used for keeping pickles, and 
never red glazed earthen jars. These latter are 
glazed with lead, and this, when dissolved by the 
acid of the vinegar, is poisonous. It is essential 
that green pickles be well closed. Bottles are 
best corked and closed with wax; and for tying 
down jars, bladder; wash leather and gutta-per- 
tha tissue are good. Green pickle jars should be 
examined occasionally, and if mould is found to 
have accumulated, and the vinegar to have be- 
come insipid to the taste, it should be poured 
away, and new vinegar, which has been well 
boiled with a little spice, and allowed to cool, 
poured in. By attending to these directions 
pickles may be kept good for many years, and 
will rather become better than worse. Walnuts, 
especially, always improve after several years 
keeping, and to be tasted in perfection should 
mever be eaten new. It is important to keep 
pickles in a light, dry place. Only the best cider 
vinegar should be used in making pickles. Yel- 
low pickles and mango pickles are better for be- 
ing kept several years. Other kinds of pickle 
are better if used within the year in which they 
are made. Dissolve a small piece of alum in the 
salt and water that cucumbers are soaked in. 


Chilli Sauce. 


Take twelve large red tomatoes, six peppers, 
six onions, five cups of vinegar, five tablespoon- 
fuls of brown sugar. Chop the tomatoes, pep- 
pers and onions, mix all well together and boil 
two hours; when done, add allspice, cinnamon, 
mace, salt and pepper to taste, mixing well be- 
fore bottling. This makes a very small quantity 
and is a very nice accompaniment with cold meat, 

Cold Tomato Catsup. , 

Take one peck of green tomatoes, cut them in 
halves, remove the seeds, chop and drain well. 
Ten yellow carrots, parboiled, sliced or chopped. 
Four heads of celery, chopped, leaves and all. 
Four green peppers, chopped. Add half of a 
pound of Coleman’s mustard, one teacupful of 
brown sugar, and salt. Cover with good vinegar, 


let it come to a hard boil, (about fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes), add one quart of prepared German 
mustard. Bottle while hot. 


Stuffed Peaches, Pickled. 

Put them in salt and water that will bear an 
egg; let them remain four or five days, or, until 
they are tough. Cut the top part off and take 
out the stone, keeping the juice to cover them 
when they are stuffed. Of black and white 
mustard seed, mixed, take half a pound; a little 
scraped horse-radish, two small onions, minced 
fine, half a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper ; half 
a teaspoonful of celery seed ; mix ali with a little 
vinegar, and put it into the peaches; tie them up, 
and pour cold vinegar upon them; tie down the 
jar. This will fill three and a half dozen common 
sized peaches. ° 

Ever Ready Pickles. 

Take three quarts of the best vinegar; a quar- 
ter of a pound of ground mustard ; half a pound 
of black peppercorns; two small red pepper- 
pods; one ounce of whole cloves; a quarter of 
an ounce of whole allspice ; one ounce of brown 
sugar; a handful of salt; and a stick of horse- 
radish, grated. 

Put all the ingredients into a porcelain-lined 
preserving kettle, put on the fire and allow the 
pickle to come to a boil; remove from the fire, 
and let the, pickle cool; when quite cold, pour 
into a stone crock and add the vegetables, which 
must be wiped dry. The vegetables need no 
further preparation, and can be put in whenever 
they are in season. The jar should be kept 
closely covered, 


Sweet Pickled Damsons, Pears, Peaches, 
or Husk Tomatoes. 


Pare peaches and pears, prick plums and dam- 
sons, or husk tomatoes; put into a porcelain- 
lined kettle, with alternate layers of sugar; heat 
slowly to a boil; add the vinegar and spices; 
boil five minutes; then take out the fruit with a 
perforated skimmer, and spread upon dishes to 
cool. Boil the syrup thick, pack the fruit in glass 
jars, and pour thesyrup ondboiling hot. Toseven 
pounds of fruit allow four pounds of white sugar, 
one pint of strong vinegar, mace and cinnamon, 
and cloves to taste. Always use whole cloves for 
sweet pickle. Examine sweet pickle every other 
day for the first month, and if they do not keep 
well, set the uncovered jars in a kettle of boiling 
water, and heat the pickles to scalding point. 
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Pickled Walnuts. 

Take one hundred walnuts soft enough to 
allow a needle to pass through them ; lay them 
in water, with a good handful of salt, for two 
days, then change to fresh water and another 
handful of salt for three days; then drain, and 
lay them on some clean straw or a sieve, in the 
sun, until quite black and wrinkled ; afterwards 
put into a clean, dry, glass bottle or jar, a quarter 
of an ounce of allspice, quarter of an ounce of 
mace, quarter of an ounce of ginger, half a pint 
ot mustard seed, and half an ounce of pepper- 
corns; these to be mixed in layers with the wal- 
nuts until your walnuts are all used; then pour 
over them boiling vinegar to cover them. Ready 
for use in two months. 


Cucumber Sauce. 

Take one peck of large, ripe cucumbers; peel, 
slice in thin slices; add one dozen onions, also 
chopped fine ; salt them well, and put to drain in 
a thin muslin bag for twenty-four hours. When 
taken out, season with one tablespoonful of black 
pepper; mix thoroughly, and add vinegar enough 
to cover well. Put in glass jars or bottles. 


Pickled Eggs. 

Boil one or two dozen eggs until hard; when 
cool enough, remove the shells carefully, and 
then put the eggs in a jar containing vinegar, in 
which beets have been pickled. They will be- 
come a deep red, or fine pink, according to the 
hue of the beets. In serving the eggs, cut off a 
thin slice from the large end, which will make 
them stand upright in the dish, and stick several 
cloves in the top of each. They look very pretty, 
and are as good as they look. 


Pickled Cucumbers. 

Take small cucumbers, wash them carefully, 
and let them drain, then pack them ina jar. 
Make a brine of a pint of salt to a gallon anda 
half of water; boil and skim it, and when cool 
pour over the pickles, and let them stand for 
twenty-four hours. Then take them out of the 
brine, wipe them dry and put in a jar. Boil 
strong vinegar with such spices as are liked, and 
when the vinegar is cold, pour it over the 
pickles, Ina few days they will be ready for use. 


Pickled Nasturtiums. 

Gather them when full grown, but young; 
pour boiling salt and water upon them, and let 
them stand three or four days. Then drain them, 
and cover them with cold vinegar; add a few 
blades of mace, and whole grains of black pepper. 

Pickled Smgll White Onions. 

Take young, white, unset onions, and lay them 
in salt and water for two days; change the water 
once; then drain them in a cloth, and put them 
in small bottles; pour over them vinegar, with 
mace, ginger, and pepper in it; scald them; se- 
cure the bottles with a bladder. Large onions 
can also be pickled in this manner ;. they should 
be kept a little longer in brine. 
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Tomato Catsup. 


Take one bushel of ripe tomatoes, wash them, 
break in half, and put upon the fire to boil; when 
soft, squeeze through a fine wire sieve and add 
half a gallon of vinegar, one ounce of whole 
cloves, four ounces of whole allspice, one anda 
half pints of salt, three tablespoonfuls of black 
pepper, three tablespoonfuls of cayenne pepper, 
and five heads of garlic skinned and separated, 
Mix all well together and boil three hours, or 
until reduced one-half; bottle when cold, with- 
out straining. 


Pickled Purple Cabbage. 


Shred the cabbage, lay in a wooden tray, 
sprin le thickly with salt, and set in the cellar 
unti] the next day ; drain off the brine, wipe dry, 
Jay in the sun two hours, and cover with cold 
vinegar for twelve; to enough vinegar to cover 
the cabbage add a cupful of sugar for every gal- 
lon, one teaspoonful of celery seed for every ping, 
and equal quantities of mace, cloves, and whole 
white peppers. Pack the cabbage in a stone jar, 
boil the vinegar and spice for five minutes, and 
pour on hot; cover, and set away in a cool, dry 
place; it must stand six weeks, 


Ajax Pickles. 


Take a variety of young fruits, or vegetables, 
and put them into strong salt and water for three 
days; stirring them well night and morning. 
Then take them out, and spread on trays, or old 
dishes, taking care that they do not touch each 
other. Set them out in the sun every fine morn- 
ing, and let them remain until sunset, but not if 
it becomes damp or even cloudy. Do this until 
they are perfectly dry. Then wash them well 
in cold wa’er, drain them, and wipe them sepa- 
rately with a coarse cloth. Put them into large 
jars. Toa three-gallon jar, put in half a pound 
of horse-radish, sliced, and two cloves of garlic, 
fifty small white onions, two ounces of mace, one 
ounce of cloves, two nutmegs, powdered, two 
pounds of the best crushed sugar, half a bottle of 
the best mustard, one pound of yellow mustard 
seed, and half a pound of green ginger, sliced 
or scraped. Then take half an ounce of tur- 
meric powder, mix with it sufficient vinegar to 
render it liquid, and pour it over the pickles in 
the jar, which must be more than half full of 
them. Have ready some boiling vinegar of the 
best cider kind, and pour it scalding hot into the 
jar, until it is three parts full. The pickles will 
expand to their natural size. When they are 
perfectly cold, cork the jar tightly, and seal the 
cork. These pickles will be fit for use in a month ; 
but they improve by keeping. 

For this pickle you may use plums, small 
peaches, grapes picked from the stems, barber- 
ries, nasturtiums, button tomatoes, radish-pods, 
beans, cauliflower sliced, white cabbages sliced, 
small cucumbers, and limes, or small lemons, 
mixed together in any proportion you like. The 
tumeric powder gives the whole a yellow tinge, 
and is indispensable to this pickle. 

Ajax is an East Indian word. 
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WORK TABLE. 


Fig. 1.—Embroidered Work Bag. 

The base consists of two squares of card-board, 
the ends of which are cut off; the exact dimen- 
sions are given on the line which frames the 
illustration of the bag. Each piece is lined with 
satin on one side only, and round one is sewn a 
band of Oriental embroidery measuring 25% 
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inches by 11% inches, the extra fullness allowed 
for the turning of the corners being caught in a 
few plaits under a mixed cord placed two inches 
from the edge, which is also bound*with cord, 
and likewise the base. The band, which is 
usually made with the borders of Turkish towels, 
is lined with sateen or soft silk, and inside is 
inserted the second square of card-board, with 





lining uppermost; it is intended to give more 
firmness to the foundation, and more neatness to 
the inside. A strip of plush, cretonne, or cash- 
mere is added to the top and drawn at the mouth 
with two mixed cords with tassels at each end; the 
frilling produced by the drawing of the strings 
is jauntily lined with silk of a contrasting color. 


Fig. 2.—Box for Photographs or Prints. 

An ordinary wooden box can be taken for this 
purpose, with the lid fastened on with small 
hinges. The box should then be covered with 
a handsome piece of brocade silk, set off with 
plush and fancy galoon. The inside must be 
neatly lined with sateen or heavy fancy paper. 
Great taste can be displayed in the covering 
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selected for the box, and in the combination of 
colors; if judgment is used, this will form a 
really attractive addition to the ornamentation 
of a table, and will be very useful in holding 
pictures which accumulate so rapidly, and if not 


F. G. 


cared for are so easily destroyed. 
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3 chain, I treble, 3 chain, 5 treble, 3 chain, 1 
treble, 3 chain, 1 treble, 3 chain, 5 treble, 3 chain, 
I treble. 

8th row: 6 chain, 5 treble, 3 chain, 9 treble, 
3 chain, 9 treble, 3 chain, 5 treble, 3 chain, 1 


treble. 
Repeat these eight rows until 


the square is large enough on the 
inside, then turn on the 5 treble of 
the 7th row, work to the last of 
9 treble on row, to 3d 5 treble 
on 3d row, to I treble after 9 on 
5th row, to 2d single treble on 
7th row, and so on until only 
the Ist 5 treble remain, then 
work 6 chain, I treble, 3 chain, 








Fig. 3. Dusting Brush Holder, 

The receptacle to hold the brush is made of 
wicker work, or card-board slightly higher at 
the back than in the front. It is ornamented 
with a pointed valance in cloth or house flannel, 
and smartened up with flowers, and vandykes 
reproduced in long stitches with bright-colored 
wools, with which harmonize the ball-tassels at 
the sides and round the aperture. Tt is sus- 
pended from the wall, and in it is slipped the 
feather brush with handle downward. 


Fig. 4. Border for Square in Crochet. 

‘The square border is first worked, the scallops 
being added afterwards, Make a chain of 45 
stitches, on this work : 

Ist row: I treble, 3 chain, 5 treble 3 chain, 9 
treble, 3 chain, 9 treble, 3 chain, 5 treble, 3 
chain, 1 treble. 

2d row: Turn. 6 chain, 5 treble, 3 chain, 1 
treble, 3 chain, 1 treble, 3 chain, 5 treble, 3 chain, 
1 treble, 3 chain, 1 treble, 3 chain, 5 treble, 3 
chain, 1 treble. 

34 row: 6 chain, 5 treble, 3 chain, I treble, 
3 chain, 5 treble, 3 chain, 5 treble, 3 chain, 1 
treble, 3 chain, 5 treble 3 chain, I treble. 

4th row: Turn. 6 chain, 5 treble, 3 chain, 1 
treble, 3 chain, 1 treble, 3 chain, 5 treble, 3 chain, 
I treble, 3 chain, 1 treble, 3 chain, 5 treble, 3 
chain, 1 treble. 

5th row: Turn. 6 chain, 5 treble, 3 chain, 9 
treble, 3 chain, 9 treble, 3 chain, 5 treble, 3 
chain, I treble. 

6th row: 6 chain?s treble, 3 chain, 9 treble, 3 
chain, 9 treble, 3 chain, 5 treble, 3 chain, 1 
treble. 

7th row: 6 chain, 5 treble, 3 chain, 1 treble, 


1 treble, and turning the work, 
commence by making the trebles 
into the sides of last rows, filling up the corner 
until the square is perfect. 

The scollop is made by 1 single in the corner 
stitch, 7 chain, I single in the same, 7 chain, 1 
single in treble behind, turn. 9 treble, fastening 
Ist to treble again behind, 9 treble in next 7 
chain, turn. I treble, I chain, 14 times, on 18 
treble, fasten to foundation, turn. _ 1 treble, 2 
chain, 14 times, I treble, turn. 7 chain, I double 
in each, 2 chain, turn. 7 chain, I double in each, 
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7 chain,turn, 5 chain, 1 single in each 7 
chain, turn. 7 double in each 5 chain, on the 
sides, The scallop consists of 17 chain only, 
and 9 treble only, each row being of less stitches. 
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Each scallop is joined to the 
foundation on one side, and to iy : 
the next scallop on the other, | Se 
as seen in the illustration, : 


37. 
4 


Fig. 5. Louis XVI. Wall 
Pocket. 


For this pretty wall pocket Rd 
cut a stout sheet of card-board 
for the back eighteen inches 
by thirteen inches, and shape 
the top in a vandyke; havea : y 
similar piece of coarse cretonne, 
allowing one-fourth of an inch 
for turnings, and gum it at the 
back. At the front, cut a wide 
band of Pompadour silk or chintz, which will be 
placed at the top, and joined to another one in old 
pink satin. The loose part for the pocket is gath- 
ered at the lower edge, and is caught up ina few 
plaits, and crossed with a double row of the same 
gimp, fringe or ruching which frames the vide 
poche. Over the cretonne behind is gummed a 
breadth of cream satin; it is hung with two satin 
ribbons tied in a butterfly bow. 


Fig. 6. Waste Paper Basket. 

One of these handy receptacles to hold scraps 
of all descriptions should form one of the orna- 
ments in every room. These baskets can be 
made very plain or elegant, as fancy dictates. 
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Our illustration is a square basket of wicker 
work, decorated with rows of garnet satin ribbon 
threaded in and out and knotted at the side in 
jaunty butterfly bows; itis lined throughout with 
old gold satin. C. R. 


Handkerchief Sachet,. 
(See colored work page in front part of book.) 
This illustration gives the full size of the 
sachet when finished. The design is embroid- 
ered upon dark crimson or olive-colored plush, 
the cobweb is worked in gold thread, the roses 
in pink, and leaves in shades of green. The 
three lines upon the outer edge are also of gold 


thread. It is lined throughout with quilted satin 
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having sachet powder sewed into it, an inside 
pocket being formed in which the handerchiefs 
are laid, Bolting cloth can be used with the de- 
sign painted upon it. Satin, or even some of 
the many materials now used for fancy work, can 
be substituted for the plush, if preferred, when 
it is embroidered. MABEL WARE. 


Bags. 

MAY E, STANLEY. 
Mrs, Grundy’s fiat has gone forth that there 
shall be bags—bags everywhere— 
and, accordingly, big bags and little 
bags, ugly bags and pretty bags, jostle 
each other in the most promiscuous 
manner in the present mad race for 
favor. A big bag, and a very useful 
and cheap bag for soiled linen, is made 
of the common blue denim. The bag, 
when finished, should be three-quarters 
ofa yard long and halfa yard wide. 
Have a large star design stamped on 
the denim, and outline the pattern with 
the heavy rope linen floss, of the old 
pink shade, Finish off the top of the 
bag with a wide hem, and sew the 
hem down with two rows of stitch- 
ing, about half an inch apart. 
Through this space run the draw- 
strings, which can be made by 
twisting together several strands 
of the linen floss. Make also two 
tassels for the ends of the strings. 
With a crochet or very coarse nee- 
dle draw in a heavy fringe of the 
pink floss, and knot it according to 
fancy for the bottom of the bag. 
The effect of the bag, when com- 
pleted, is very handsome. Another 
laundry-bag is easily made from a 
large-sized Turkish bath towel. 
Fold the towel in the centre, sew 
up the sides, and run a draw-string 
below the fringe at the top; finish 
with tassels, and you have a very 
serviceable and pretty bag. A 
towel of the tan shade 1s prettier 
for the bag than the plain white. 
For a little work-bag, in which to 
keep one’s crocheting, and to sus- 
pend from a chair-back to serve for 
a dash of color in a room, a silk 
handkerchief can be utilized. Take 
a silk handkerchief, of large size, 


plain or brocaded, according to one’s fancy. Face 
it about the entire edge for a space of two anda 
halfinches deep with silk of contrasting color to 
the handkerchief. A second row of, stitching is 
made near the foot of the facing, and through the 
hem thus formed ribbons are drawn in the shape 
of the old-fashioned puckering-strings. Drawing 
the ribbons up, and knotting them with short 
loops and ends, the bag is complete. If the 
handkerchief is very heavy in quality, and alike 
on both sides, the facing may be done away with, 
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For a gentleman, a tie sachet is a very pretty 
and useful gift. To make one cuta length ot 
silk or satin seventeen inches long, and four 
and one-half inches wide. This case can be 
decorated either with painting or embroidery, 
or work simply the initials or monogram in 
pretty fancy letters through the centre or at the 
ends, Line with pale colored quilted satin. The 
edges are finished with silk or gilt cord, Fold 
the case in half, and sew on elastic across the 
inside to confine the ties. 

Among the few articles of decorative art, that 
would be appreciated by a gentleman, is a pipe 
bag made of fancy silk, with a long draw-string 
by which to hang it on a door knob, or from 
the arm of a favorite chair. Nine inches deep, 
and proportionately 
wide, is the general 
size. There should be 
two compartments, 
at least, one for the 
pipes, the other for 
the tobacco pouch. 

A pretty idea to 
keep the score in a 
progressive euchre 
game is to use little 
bags made of all the 
different shades of 
color —a color for 
each person present. 
Make the bags of the 
satin- faced ribbon, 
two inches wide, and 
let each bag be about 
four inches long 
when finished. Fray 
out the ends of the 


Run taste 
tibbon just below this fringe, and tie with loops 


ribbon for about an inch in. depth. 


and ends. Finish the bottom of the bags with 
the pretty. coins, in gilt, silver, bronze, etc., or 
use the little bells. The score is kept by drop- 
ping either black beans or gilt beans into the 
bags by the winner or the booby, as the case 
may be. 

Shopping bags have become a necessity, besides 
being a picturesque addition to the toilet. A very 
pretty bag can be made of black brocaded silk, 
with the figures in the silk outlined in yellow 
embroidery silk. Line with black or yellow 
satin, and a draw-string of black silk cord or 
tibbon completes the bag. 

Sachet bags are the reigning favorites, and they 
are made in every imaginable style; and, the 
more numerous they are, in daintily-furnished 
rooms, the better it pleases “my lady.” A pretty 
way is to make several, or, say six little bags of 
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different and harmonizing tints of the delicate 
China silk. (It is a fine way to utilize the 
remnants one has left over from making other 
fancy articles.) Suspend each bag by - taste 
ribbon, in graduated lengths, from one large 
bow. The bags should be very small, not over, 
three inches in length when finished. Fray out 
the edges of the silk at the top, and putin each 
bag sachet powder in cotton. 

Bags of the lovely China silks,with draw-strings 
of ribbons, gay floating ends and coquettish bows, 
with bangle finmishings, decorate even the bed- 
posts of the beds of to-day. They serve to hold 
‘la robe de nuit” during the day. Other hand- 
some cases for the night robe are made of Ja- 
panese crape. One very handsome one was of 
silver blue, with Japanese figures in gilt. The 
case was about thirty by eighteen inches in 
size. It was lined with quilted pink satin, 
with a thick silk cord 
to finish the seams. 
One edge was turned 
over the other, to 
form a point, on the 
front side, and fas- 
tened with a large 
bow. These elabor- 
ate cases are to be 
placed where they 
can be seen and ad- 
mired. Others, more 
simple, are made of 
white or cream linen 
duck, embroidered 
simply or elaborately, 
as desired, with red 
embroidery cotton, 

Party bags, in 
which to carry danc- 
ing slippers, fan, 
gloves, etc., etc., are 
very necessary for 
one’s comfort. They 
are made of plush, 
and elaborately de- 
corated with em- 
broidery. 

For a lady’s matinée toilet an opera bag is an 
indispensable appendage. A favorite style is 
made with a box bottom and bag top. The size 
is a mere matter of taste. Ina handsome one 
the box bottom was covered with pink moire, 
etched in gold, while the bag top was four inches 
long, and made of moss green plush. 

A pretty dust bag can be made of burlap. Take 
a piece of burlap, three-quarters of an inch long 
and twelve inches wide, Line with blue merino, 
and double up the lower end to form the bag. 
The burlap forms a material very easy for cross- 
stitch embroidery, and a Grecian border should 
be embroidered around the edges with blue 
zephyr. Hang up by blue ribbon, with large 
bow and long ends. 

These are a very few of the mighty multitude 
of bags that are everywhere about us, and for 
which I verily believe the fabled bag of Santa 
Claus is responsible. 
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R HE charming 
early 
days that fol- 
low each other 
in quick suc- 


autumn 


cession brings 
with them re- 
newed vigor, 
and causes us 
to look at our 
plentifully fill- 


ed mail bags 


with pleasurable emotion. 


It is always a grati- 
fication to know that one is remembered; the 
connection between the editor of GoDEy and 
subscribers seems to partake more of a friendly 
than of a business nature. 
trouble they apply to us. 
in hundreds of instances. 
tonish many by stating what kind of letters we 


When any one is in 
Our advice is asked 
We really could as- 


receive ; but communications to us are as sacred 
as those existing between a doctor and his pa- 
tient, or a priestand his penitent. It affords us 
great pleasure to receive such communications, 
for it establishes without a doubt that our sub- 
scribers feel an interest in us, and fully appreci- 
ate the effort we make for their entertainment in 
setting forth the good things we do each month, 
Although the year is now on the wane, the book 
shows no falling off; we send forth the Septem- 
ber number feeling satisfied that it can be com. 
pared with any fashion magazine in the country, 
and come out ahead. Others show a falling off 
during the summer, and when the ripened grain 
is ready to be garnered step forth with some 
added attraction, sos to secure for themselves 
new subscribers for the coming year. ‘ GODEy’s 
LaADy’s Book ” does not know the meaning of the 
words cutting down, the proprietors and publisher 
aim at always giving more, while the editor tries 
to secure everything worthy of a place among its 
cherished pages. In making up your clubs for 
1891 take this into consideration, and remember 
that we offer more for the money than any other 
fashion magazine published. Nobly as our friends 
have responded to our efforts for 1890, we hope 
for greater returns for 1891; and we feel assured 
that did they know of even one-half of the at- 
tractions to be offered they would decide that 
our efforts should be nobly sustained. Let each 


subscriber show the book to his friends, and 
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get them to subscribe, letting them, also, enjoy 
the pleasure they so appreciate themselves, 


The old « Washington Headquarters” house, 
in Morristown, New Jersey, contains the dining- 
room and the hall-room where Washington, 
Lafayette, the Marquis de Chastellux, Knox, 
Schuyler, and many another noted man met, 
both socially and officially, during the anxious 
winter of 1777. 
closet between the floor boards and the ceiling 
below, in which guns were hidden, a large 
checker-board being painted on the movable 
boards, round which the soldiers could sit to play, 
concealing their hidden hoard from the enemy in 
case of need. 


One chamber possessed a long 


A Former Subseriber Writes. 


Ellerbe Springs, Richmond Co., N. C., 
July 22d, 1890. 
PUBLISHER GODEY’s LADY’s Book. 

DEAR SiR:—I cannot express how much I 
was surprised and delighted at seeing your most 
excellent periodical. 
since I 
increased size, together with the fine collection 
of reading matter, render it a most delightful 
visitor to any home. 

Truly yours, 


It has been several years 
saw a copy, and the new dress and 





M. J. K. McA 


From a Regular Reader of ‘*Godey.” 
July 20th, 1890. 
EpiTor Gopey’s LADy’s Book. 
I wish to thank you for your magazine, which 
I receive regularly, and which I consider one of 
the best and most beautiful publications in the 
land. Very truly, 
A. ki. F , Glens Falls, N. Y. 





Miss Mattie Hester is United States mail-car- 
rier over the route from Condar, Laurens County, 
to Lothair, Montgomery County, Georgia, a dis- 
tance of forty miles through a sparsely settled 
region, which she traverses three times a week, 
She drives her own mail-cart, carries a revolver, 
and is punctual as the sun at all seasons and in 
all weathers. Besides transporting the mails, 
she manages a farm, gets out lumber, splits fence 
rails, and contrives to support a widowed mother, 
two younger sisters, and a brother, while she is 
is not yet twenty years of age. 
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BOOK TABLE, 

«Brushes and Chisels.” By Teodoro Serrao, 
Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 
Price $1.00. » 

In “ Brushes and Chisels’ the characteristics 
of artist life in Rome are set forth in picturesque 
fashion, the author having made the descriptions 
redolent of the Eternal City, and of the class 
among which the scene is laid. There is some- 
thing about artist life which always appeals 
strongly to the cultured reader, the scenes de- 
picted being full of something new and novel, 
this book abounds in such, while a tragic love 
story interwoven within the pages holds the 
reader interested throughout. 


«Heroes and Martyrs of Invention.” By George 
Makepeace Towle. Lee and Shepard, Io Milk 
street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00. 

This is extremely interesting, and gives much 
information in a pleasing form. Many of the 
great modern inventors, and what they have ac- 
complished, are mentioned, making a useful book 
for reference, and so written that all ages can 
feel interested in its perusal, 

“Selections from Robert Browning.” Selected 
and arranged by Mrs, Albert Nelson Bullens, 

. Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 
Price, $1.00. 

Some of the most beautiful and latest of the 
poems of this popular author. The first part of 
the book is devoted to love poems, the last half 
to miscellaneous selections. Here is an opportu- 
nity for lovers of good poetry to possess a volume 
of the choicest; gotten up in handsome style at 
avery trifling cost. 

“A Social Departure.” By Sara Jeanette Dun- 
can. With illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The title of the book is well deserved, as it 
tells how two young girls traveled around the 
world without a chaperone. The style of writ- 
ing is bright and attractive, many of the inci- 
dents are highly amusing, and the whole enter- 
taining and instructive to the general reader. 
Many good hints could be gleaned from the 
book by those who desire to travel on a similar 
plan; and none can fail to appreciate the charm- 
ing romance woven through its pages. 

“Rarchu; or, The Marriage of Loti.” By Pierre 

Loti. Translated from the French by Clara 

W. S, Gottsberger & Co, 11 Murray 


Bell, 
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street, New York, N. Y. 

& Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The story is abundant in interest, it is the most 
finished and sympathetic of its author’s ventures 
into the field of fiction, and it will be an equal 
pleasure and surprise to those who have ad- 
mired him in his other stories. 


For sale by Porter 


* Recollections of General Grant,” 

W. Childs, 

We are indebted to the proprietor of the Pud- 
lic Ledger, Philadelphia, for the little book 
with the above title. Mr. Childs was a personal 
friend of the Jate General Grant, and these recol- 
lections are of greater value for this reason. An 
account of the presentation of the portraits of 
Generals Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, at the 
United States Military Academy, West Point, by 
Mr. Childs, is also given. 


By George 


“Practical Sanitary and Economic Cooking.” 
By Mary Hinman Abel. American Public 
Health Association, Concord, N. H. 

This book is the result of the prize of $500, 
offered by Mr. Henry Lamb, of Rochester, N. 
Y., for the best article upon sanitary cooking 
adapted to persons of moderate means. In this 
we have a new departure in cook books—we 
have a book which stimulates thought and en- 
courages study of cookery problems, and does 
not leave the reader with the usual bewildered 
mind. This little book ought to lay the founda- 
tion of a School of American Cookery, which 
shall, in time, be as famous as the French Cook- 
ery is to-day. Let us be barbarians no longer, 
but let us use intelligently the great abundance 
of good material with which our markets abound, 
Because the title page says “ for persons of mod. 
erate or small means,” let no one lay the book 
aside as unsuited to a rich man’s needs. The 
same nutritive principles must be found on both 
tables, and health is as essential for the rich as 
for the poor. Mrs. Abel has succeeded in the 
difficult task of making clear to the unscientific 
mind some of the fundamental scientific princi- 
ples on which the preparation of food depends, 
and she has not hesitated to expose many of the 
fallacies which have hitherto ruled our kitchens, 
because she was ina position to be sure of her 
ground, 

“Katy of Catoctin.” By George Alfred Tewn- 
send. D. Appleton & Co., New York. Price, 
50 cents. 

The scene is laid in Maryland, in the year 1859; 
many of the characters are real, some fictitious. 
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The story carries the reader through various 
stages, until it culminates in the assassination of 
President Lincoln by Booth. It is a book of 
more than ordinary quality and strength, marked 
by vigorous action, and orginal types of charac- 
ter. Asan intellectual effort it deserves high 
praise. 

« The Voyage of the Ark.” By F. M. Allen. 
J. S. Ogilvie, 57 Rose street, New York, 
N.Y. Price, 25 cents. 

A remarkably clever and readable story, an 
atmosphere of quaint humor pervading the book. 


“His Fleeting Ideal.” The Great Composite 
Novel, The joint work of P. T. Barnum, 
John L. Sullivan, Bill Nye, Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox, Major Alfred C. Calhoun, Howe & Hum- 
mel, Inspector Burns, Pauline Hall, Miss East- 
lake, W. Hs Ballow, Nell Nelson, Alan Dale, 
J. S. Ogilvie, 57 Rose street, New York, N. 
Y. Price, 25 cents. 


«Mrs, Partington’s New Grip Sack.” By Mrs. 
Partington (B. P. Shellader). J. S. Ogilvie, 
57 Rose street, New York, N. Y. Price, 25 


cents, 

Mrs. Partington has filled her grip sack with new 
things. No one can fail to enjoy a good laugh 
while perusing its contents. 

«Damon and Pythias.” By A. Cressy Morrison. 

This is a pretty illustrated souvenir, presented 
by the Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis, 
«‘ Throckmorton.” By Mollie Elliot Seawell. 

D. Appleton & Company, New York, N. Y. 

Price, 50 cents. 

The scene is laid in Virginia, shortly after 
the close of the war. This book strikes the 
reader as altogether a spirited and probably 
faithful presentation of conditions which existed 
at that time. The characters are striking, and 
several of them have an element of originality. 
«Worth the Wooing.” By Lady Gladys Hamil- 
Published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. This story cannot help creating 
a deep and instantaneous sensation, for it is 
without doubt a love story of the highest rank 
and greatest merit. Price, 25 cents. 


ton. 


Mrs. Southworth’s new book, “India, Pearl of 
Pearl River,” T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. Price, 25 cents. 

There is no use of recommending Mrs. South- 
worth’s works, as their fame is well known over 
the entire world. Price, 25 cents. 
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WHAT THE PRESS SAYS, 

“ Godey’s Lady’s Book” for August has just 
been received; how it presents such a bright” 
and fresh appearance with the thermometer jp | 
the nineties is hard to decide, In our estimation 
it stands in the first rank of our fashion litera. 
ture. It is conducted with ability and taste, and 
presents a well-selected variety of choice read. 
ing, in which are mingled the grave and the 
gay, to suit all;tastes.—/rontonian, Ironton, Ohio, 










“Godey” for August is on our table, and as 
eagerly waited for by the fair sex as when it was 
in its teens. The illustrations are especially at. 
tractive, the fashions most seasonable, and the 
work designs delicate and useful. A variety of 
good reading matter fills the pages. Subscribe 
now.—Avalanche, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


** Godey’s Lady’s Book” for August is full of 
good things, bright and witty. The fair sex say 
it is authority upon all fashion matters, work and 
household, and they must have it.—Daily Times, 
Goshen, Ind, 


‘**Godey’s Lady’s Book” for August is here, 
It presents a gala appearance with two beautiful 
frontispiece illustrations and various other attrac- 
tions. The number of fashion illustrations, the 
designs for fancy work, the choice of a cut paper 
pattern, and all the literary features render it at- 
tractive and useful to the ladies.—/udependent, 
Mohawk, N. Y, 


‘« Godey’s Lady’s Book” for August is at hand, 
A new serial, “«The Two Helens,” by Leigh 
North, is commenced in this number. “The 
Wheel of Fortune,” by Olivia Lovell Wilson, 
has made its last turn, and its readers have been 
deeply interested in following it numerous revo- 
lutions. Many good stories and poems, work 
and fashion notes complete one of the best num- 
bers of this magazine yet published.—Zastern 
District, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Godey’s Lady’s Book” for August contains 
some excellent fashion plates, including several 
styles for ladies’ and children’s bathing suits. 
Also elegant summer costumes for ladies, This 
magazine, now in its 121st Volume, is well es- 
tablished in the hearts of its readers, and its 
general moral tone is excellent. The amount of 
instructive reading given by the publication for 
the sum of $2.00 per year is large and apparent- 
ly could not be done unless the circulation was 
large. The third of a series of papers on “The 
Cemeteries of Seville” is found in this number 
interestingly written by Willis Steell. The 
Children’s Corner,” “ Foreign Gossip,” and “Our 
Arm Chair,” are departments well filled with 
valuable hints upon the various subjects con- 
tained in them. «Duncan’s Ghost Story,” “My 
Spring Outfit,” «A Wheel of Fortune,” and “The 
Crime of Clifford Ravenscraft,” are short stories 
that, with others, make up the eighty-two pages 
in the magazine.—Sum, Spencer, Mass. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 

















For Description, see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 18. 
For Description see Fashion {Departme it 
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Figs. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. 
For Desc:iption see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 29. 


For Description see Fashion Department. 


















































‘IN HARVEST-TIME.” 


“In Harvest=Cime.” 


BY MRS. S. H. SNIDER. 





G 


OOD-BYE,” the maiden said, « You'll come again.” 
And smiling now, she raised her golden head. 

‘“‘ Nay, when the coming brings but bitter pain, 
I come no more,” the sad-faced lover said ; 

“T came to-night, full of a joy untold, 
To hear the answer you had promised me. 

«* When autumn turns the earth to brown and gold, 
Come to the orchard-gate ; there I shall be. 


And truly I will answer you, dear Ben; 
But please don’t ask me till the summer’s through,” 
You said tome. “You blushed so rosy then, 
And shyly drooped your deep, soft eyes of blue. 
I loved youso! You were my queen—my star! 
And yet so young, so coy; I gave you time; 
I hid my pain, and worshipped from afar ; 
Still ever dreaming of a joy sublime, 


That was to come to me when summer died. 
That bliss is not for me; you tell me now, 
You cannot answer in the autumn-tide, 
To ask again, ’mid winter’s ice and snow. 
Farewell! But ere I go, grant me one kiss— 
To be a sweet remembrance through my life; 
No other lips can ever grant me bliss, 
No more for me, sweet dreams of home and wife.” 


«« Why not ?” low asked the maid, with drooping head, 
«The world is full of maidens young and fair.” 
«And I but seek for one!”’ he sadly said. 
“Hush!” she said, gently. Through the sweet calm air, 
Soft came the plaintive call of bird to bird; 
And o’er their heads two little songsters flew; 
Their pretty harmony the girl’s heart stirred, 
With wondrous grace, she raised her eyes of blue. 


Something within their depths—the light of love! 
Changed all her lover’s pain to utter glory ; 
And once again, with autumn skies above, 

Two voices whispered soft, the sweet old story. 
When home they slowly moved, the harvest-moon 
Revealed a deep new joy, a radiant grace. 

On land nor sea, the light had never shown, 
That each beheld now in the other’s face. 








